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COLOR SYMBOLISM IN THE SONGS 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Edward Lueders 


HE FIGURE of the North American Indian is widely associated with 

color. His vivid war paints, his artistic and decorative talents, his 

highly imaginative and symbolic mythology, and his closeness to the 
elements of nature all contribute to the popular conception of his funda- 
mentally colorful existence. It might seem reasonable to expect that his liter- 
ature would reflect the colors and the colorfulness of the world in which 
he lived; yet a study of his songs and poems reveals that except for the com- 
pulsive poetic chants of the Southwestern tribes, such is not the case. 


I 


Color references, so useful and effective in the literature of nearly all 
languages, are employed only sparingly in the songs of the American In- 
dians. Only in the Southwest, where specific colors serve as symbols in 
complex mythological schemes, do they become a common feature of Indian 
poetry. The translated songs of Eastern tribes reveal only widely scattered 
references to black and white, and these are used more in the sense of 
“light” and “dark.” George Cronyn’s anthology of Indian songs, Path on 
the Rainbow, prints twenty-eight pages of “Songs from the Eastern Wood- 
lands,” rephrased in English by nine different translators. In these selections 
from the Ojibway, Iroquois, and other adjacent tribes, there is not a single 
color mentioned beyond the few “black” and “white” references to degrees 
of light. In the twenty-odd selections from the Plains tribes, white is used 
occasionally, yellow only twice, and green once. This lack of color reference 
is the more remarkable since Cronyn’s anthology was a highly uncritical, 
early collection, lumping together the sound translations of scholars and a 
number of “interpretations” by contemporary poets. Margot Astrov’s an- 
thology, The Winged Serpent, a more recent and more authentic collection, 
translates representative songs from nearly forty tribes other than those of 
the Southwest, all of which show the same general lack of color reference. 

The one partial exception in the songs published by Margot Astrov is 
provided by the Cherokees of the Southeast, who sometimes identified /ue 
with loneliness and despondency, white with happiness, and dlack with 
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death. These associations, traditional enough to us, were by no means con- 
sistent to the Indians. Only the Cherokees, judging from the translations 
available, seem to have established these color-feeling identifications. The 
Cherokee “Formula to Attract Affections” leaves little doubt about its color 
symbolism: 


No one is ever lonely when with me. 

Now you have made the path white for me. 
I shall never be dreary.... 

I shall never become blue. 

You have brought me down the white road. 


The association of black with death in Cherokee song is illustrated by the 
poem “To Destroy Life,” which applies the color to nearly every noun: black 
rock, black cloth, black coffin, black clay. It then concludes with the symbol 
of sorrow and loneliness: 


Now your soul has faded away. 
It has become blue. 


This is, however, an exceptional use of color for any tribe of the East or 
the Plains. Dr. A. Grove Day, whose book The Sky Clears is one of the most 
complete single volumes on the poetry of the American Indian, reproduces 
ninety-two poems in his chapters on tribes of the Plains and Eastern wood- 
lands. Only one of these, a Cherokee War Song, contains any color refer- 
ence, and Professor Day notes in this one instance the similarity of the 
Cherokees’ association of black with death and d/ue with dejection to our 
own system. He suggests that the color symbolism of this one tribe, so close 
to our own conventions, may have been taken over from contact with the 
whites who early settled their area. 

To find any significant use of colors we must go to the liturgical poetry, 
the songs and chants, of the Southwestern desert and Pueblo Indians. Here 
the element of color is given a strong, poetic, magical value, so thoroughly 
integrated in the culture, mythology, and religion of the people that the 
student of literature needs the help of the anthropologist to explore its uses 
and effects. 

II 


In the songs of the Pueblo, Navajo, Apache, and neighboring tribes, 
colors seldom appear singly. Images of the rainbow, thunder, the dark 
cloud, and the approaching storm are woven into nearly all their songs as an 
expression of their great need for rain. The colors of the rainbow, individu- 
ally and as a group, become vitally symbolic and significant. 

The mythology of these tribes supplies the background for the interpre- 
tation of their songs; in their myths we find the same multiple use of colors. 
The symbolism of both colors and numbers was highly developed with the 
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Apache and Navajo, and the combination of the two in their songs is com- 
mon. Other tribes in the region follow the same pattern in coupling sacred 
numbers with symbolic colors. The Apache “Song of the Masked Dancer” 
is an excellent example of the union of symbolic colors with the magic 
number four. The translation is from Margot Astrov: 

Lightning with life in four colors comes down four times. 

The place which is called black spot with life; 

The place which is called blue spot with life; 

The place which is called yellow spot with life; 

The place which is called white spot with life; 

They have heard about me... . 


The third stanza varies the chant to: 
The living sky black-spotted; 
The living sky blue-spotted; 
The living sky yellow-spotted; 
The living sky white-spotted. . . . 


This association of the number four with colors is often applied to the 
four horizontal directions. The highly formalized prayers seldom neglect 
special mention of the Spirits symbolized by north, east, south, and west; 
and the result is the concentrated effect of three magical elements — color, 
number, and direction. The “Corn-Grinding Song of Tesuque,” as trans- 
lated by Herbert J. Spinden in Songs of the Tewa, illustrates this effect: 

There towards the north, 

There the fog is lying. 

There the tog is lying. 

In the middle stands Blue Corn.... 


The following three stanzas repeat this refrain with different colors and 
directions substituted: in the west is Yellow Corn, in the south is Red Corn, 
and in the east is White Corn. 

A further extension of these symbolic combinations included the moun- 
tains which for many Southwestern tribes were the visible boundaries of 


their world. In the mythology of the Southwest tribes most villages desig- 


nated four sacred mountains to mark the world quarters. In some cases the 
very names of these mountains included the symbolic colors assigned to 
them. For the Tewa, for instance, three of the four were associated with 
colors. The sacred mountain to the east was Blue Stone Mountain and to the 
west was Black Obsidian Mountain, while Turtle Mountain, to the south, 
had a red cloud on its summit in which one of their war gods lived. The 
Chiricahua Indians, while they changed the color-direction combinations, 
expressed this addition of the sacred mountain to the basic symbolism in one 
of their “Prayer Songs.” This translation is from Margot Astrov: 
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Big Blue Mountain Spirit 

The home made of blue clouds . . . 

Big Yellow Mountain Spirit in the south, 

Your spiritually hale body is made of yellow clouds... 
Big White Mountain Spirit in the west, 

Your spiritually hale body is made of the white Mirage. . . 
Big Black Mountain Spirit in the north, 

Your spiritually hale body is made of black clouds. .. . 


The colors appearing in the songs of these tribes are by no means limited 
to series of four. Series of six colors occur almost as frequently as the tradi- 
tional four, and series of two and five colors are also used. Sometimes the 
rainbow effect is gained through a list of colors applied to one object, as in 
one of the Zuni War Songs collected by George Cronyn: 


Yellow ant, blue ant, red ant, all color ant... 
Yellow, blue, red, white, all color, black. ... 


This technique of repeating the leading idea or phrase allows the Indian 
singer to work in a number of colors which produce the rainbow effect at 
the same time as they give variety and comprehensiveness to his song. In 
the framework of the Tewa “Willows By the Water Side” (one of the few 
personal songs of the Southwest Indians, according to its translator, Herbert 
Spinden) we find these lines: 

There on the meadow of yellow flowers we used to walk. 

Oh, my little breath! Oh, my little heart! 


There on the meadow of blue flowers we used to walk. 
Oh, my little breath! Oh, my little heart! 


Farther on, this song returns to the same pattern: 


There on the meadow of crimson flowers we used to walk.... 


The series of six colors, found often in these songs, appear to spring from 
two general sources. The first is merely an extension of our traditional four 
directions to include up and down. And how logical this is once we escape 
our restricted space terms, for the Indian thought much more easily in true 
terms of nature than we do. His completed catalogue of color-direction 
symbols, associating six colors with the six directions, is well illustrated in 
the Sia “Prayer for Rain”: 


Yellow woman of the north, 

Blue woman of the west, 

Red woman of the south, 

White woman of the east, 

Slightly yellow woman of the zenith, 

And dark woman of the nadir, 

I ask your intercession with the cloud people. 
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A second source of the six-color series is the ancient myth of the Corn 
Maidens. This story is especially prominent in Zuni mythology, but it has 
left its effect on the literature of all the Pueblo tribes. The myth tells of the 
group of young women whose duty it was to keep the people of their village 
supplied with corn. In this group were the blue corn person, the red, the 
yellow, the speckled, the black, and the white. Dissatisfied with their lot, 
the maidens left one day, and the village was threatened with the loss of its 
food. The cacique called six birds — the white eagle, the little yellow bird, 
the blackbird, the bluebird, the redbird, and the speckled bird. From each 
bird he plucked six feathers. Then he cut six sticks and painted each a dif- 
ferent color to match the feathers. These sticks, with the corresponding 
feathers on each, he planted with a prayer. Soon his prayers were heard, the 
Corn Maidens returned, and the village was again supplied with food. 

The color symbolism of this story is reflected in a number of Pueblo 
songs. We have already encountered it in the rainbow sequence of the Zuni 
War Song: Yellow, blue, red, white, all color, black... . 
and it is found in the literature of many of the corn dances. The Tewa 
“Turtle Dance Song” echoes the mythology in such chanted lines as these: 

Yellow Flower Girl! 
Blue Flower Girl! 
Mottled Flower Girl! 
Blue Corn Girl! 


Etc. 


In at least one Tewa song, an “Initiation Chant,” the two sources of the 
six-color series are fused into one composite set of symbols. The six colors 
of the Corn Maiden myth are coupled with the six directions for the maxi- 
mum magical effect. The translation is by Herbert Spinden: 


Here and now we bring you, oh our old men gods, 

Sun Fire Deity and Blue Cloud Person of the North, 

Sun Fire Deity and Yellow Cloud Person of the West, 

Sun Fire Deity and Red Cloud Person of the South, 

Sun Fire Deity and White Cloud Person of the East, 

Sun Fire Deity and Dark Cloud Person of the Below, 

Sun Fire Deity and All-Colored Cloud Person of the Above. 


Ill 


Once a color is established as a symbol in a culture as formalized and 
ritualistic as that of the Southwestern tribes, it is doubtful that it is ever used 
without its symbolic overtones. Among the Indians of the Southwest color 
did not enter their sacred literature as a simple descriptive adjective. The 
colors woven so consistently into the fabric of their poetic songs carried the 
power and immediacy of religious invocation. The function and effect of 
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the color-word in this setting was threefold: to the identity of the color was 
added the symbolic value peculiar to the Indian culture of the Southwest; 
and finally the word itself, harmoniously combined with others in its song, 
contributed an almost animistic force to the efficacy of the Indian’s com- 
pulsive prayer. 

Beyond this, however, it seems likely that color had little linguistic value 
for the American Indian. As the anthropologist sees him — without the 
persistent notions of the “noble savage” and stripped of the trappings of 
popular romance —he faced a relatively drab and difficult existence in 
which matters of utility and survival almost completely conditioned his play 
of imagination. The “colorfulness” of his setting and culture is largely a 
reflection of our own sophistication, and there is, of course, no reason for us 
to expect his view of himself and his world to match ours. In his animistic, 
pantheistic approach to his environment, the qualities of objects — such as 
color — were identified with in-dwelling Spirit, and the concept of such 
qualities was not easily abstracted to be re-assigned casually and at will. 

If we accept his poetic language as a cultural index, the Indian’s lack of 
free play with color words indicates simply that his color concept was not as 
fully developed as ours. In his formal use of language, color was not, as it 
is with us, primarily aesthetic. The absence of color reference in the songs 
of Eastern and Plains tribes is strange only when we judge their poetic art 


by our language habits and cultural standards. And the ritualized songs of 
the Southwestern tribes help to make this distinction clear. When it was 
employed by the American Indian, the color symbol was not intended to 
evoke personal aesthetic associations, but rather to invoke specific spiritual 
qualities which he identified with the pantheon of his existence. 


DRY WIND IN A DRY SEASON 
Marion Montgomery 


The kudzu’s purple tendril springs 
Up like an oriental snake; 

It leans to strike the oven air, 

Then slowly sinks and slowly swings 
In august anguish of mistake. 


Iowa City, lowa 





OWL IN THE SUNLIGHT 
Mildred F. Treacy 


Now this happened long ago, when the People were still free to go 


and to come as they willed it — yet already they were crowded — 


N THE BARE AND BEATEN EARTH in front of his tipi, his 

blanket thrown back from his shoulders, his shirt open at his wizened 

throat, Tucsos sat soaking up the late morning sun of spring. Like a 
lizard basking he was, motionless as a lizard. To one still at a distance, as 
Broken-Tail was, climbing the little rise where Tucsos’ tipi stood, the old 
man might have appeared to be asleep or dozing. In the shadow of his brow 
ridges, lost in the multitudinous wrinkles of his face, dry and dark as a 
withered apple, it was impossible to see whether the opaque lizard eyes were 
open or closed. 

But Tucsos was not asleep, nor was he dreaming. He was quite unhappily 
aware of everything. He had heard Broken-Tail’s moccasined feet, soft in the 
dust, from the time the young man turned onto the trail by the riven cotton- 
wood tree. He had been expecting to hear footpads since he had heard the 
shots. The creases of Tucsos’ face deepened and multiplied in an expression 
of bitter, amused contempt. No one had fired shots for the dead when he 
was young. It was a new custom, this shooting, borrowed from the men 
with the blue coats and the yellow neck-cloths. The Chiricahua Apache 
had seen the blue coated men do it and had decided that it was part of their 
medicine. And because they were, for all their boasting, afraid of the blue 
coats, they believed the medicine powerful. 

But for Snarling-Wolf someone had fired six shots. Tucsos had counted 
them. Broken Tail had probably done the shooting — twice as many — to 
make doubly sure. That would be like Broken Tail, who was a fool, and 
all knew it. 

Tucsos closed his eyes. The other was coming closer. For a while Tucsos 
feigned sleep and thought his thoughts. Three shots was what the white 
men fired, three men firing three times in unison. Then another man blew 
the night-song on a yellow horn — not the long night-song that was blown 
to call the troopers to cease drinking their extraordinarily powerful kind of 
tiswin, but the night-song before sleep—even though it was bright day. 
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That was the way white men performed their ceremony. What was the 
good of a borrowed ceremony that was done all wrong? It was no good: 
it might even be harmful. 

Tucsos smelled tobacco. He opened his eyes just wide enough to see 
Broken-Tail’s feet standing uneasily in the dust before him. Broken-Tail had 
changed his good high moccasins for old low ones, broken and gaping at 
the seams. Had he changed his shirt, too? Tucsos looked higher. The 
bright red shirt was gone, exchanged for one so old and ragged and so 
incredibly filthy in appearance that Tucsos began automatically to scratch 
himself. 

Broken-Tail, seeing that Tucsos was awake, began to speak. He called 
Tucsos “Grandfather,” though Tucsos was no relation. The form of address 
did not surprise Tucsos. He knew Broken-Tail used it because he wanted 
something of him. He also knew what that something was, but he pretended 
not to see the offered cigarette in Broken-Tail’s hand. 

Tucsos was a burier of the dead. it is a reluctant function of the old 
among the Chiricahua Apache. The dead are dangerous as everyone knows. 
Anyone who can possibly avoid it refuses to touch a dead body. But it is 
known that the dead are less dangerous to the old. So Tucsos had for many 
years past been in charge of the burials of his band. His wife had helped him 
with the washing and painting of the corpse, but, a few weeks past, she, too, 
had died — of old age and childishness. Tucsos and the whole band had 
buried her, with fruits and fruitful branches on her grave. When an old 
person dies there is no fear and no crying. It is rather a blessing, and people 
want to be at the burying. It is like a fruit that is ripe falling to the ground. 
The people want to bring the fruiting branches as a sign that they, too, want 
to grow as the old one. 

But someone dead in the prime of life is very dangerous, and a mean, 
spiteful person will be a bad ghost. Snarling-Wolf had been no good. He 
would be a bad ghost, very bad indeed. Tucsos sighed and felt the buckskin 
pouch slung around his neck that held the things of his ghost power. 
Snarling-Wolf must be buried, and the sooner the better. The band should 
be away and gone, preferably before sundown. 

It would be a long move this time. Even if Snarling-Wolf had lived 
with that hole in his head — and Rolling-Thunder, the shaman who knew 
about such things, said no amount of singing would cure it—the band would 
have had to move because of the horse with the white man’s brand. 

Tucsos rose to his feet, removed his blanket, folded it carefully and put it 
in his tipi. It was a good blanket and he did not want it contaminated by the 
dead. He took the cigarette from Broken-Tail and blew smoke in the 
directions. 
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“T will need as a present a pair of new moccasins,” he said. “I have only 
this one pair that must be hidden in the woods after.” 

“We will get a pair,” said Broken-Tail. 

They started down the path. They could hear wailing in the camp. 

“It is Snarling-Wolf’s wife,” said Broken-Tail. 

Tucsos shook his head in puzzlement. “Even after the beating!” 

Broken-Tail smiled suddenly and rather unpleasantly, “He said she liked 
beatings.” 

“Young men speak much nonsense,” said Tucsos. “She is better?” 

“A little better. She is still in her bed. Rolling-Thunder said his power 
told him his songs would cure her, but it would take time.” 

Snarling-Wolf, as was his habit, had beaten his wife three days before. 
He had been in a drunken rage because his horse had died for no apparent 
reason. His anger over the loss he had taken out on his wife, and this time 
he had really hurt her. Then he had proceeded to make trouble throughout 
the camp. Finally his fellows, utterly weary of him, had put him forcibly to 
bed in his tipi—the women had taken his wife and children to her 
mother’s house. 


When the camp awoke in the morning Snarling-Wolf was gone, and 
Broken-Tail with him. Broken-Tail, an amiable fool and an admirer of 
bullies, had been flattered to have Snarling-Wolf make contemptuous use of 


his mischief and deceit. Most disappointing, Snarling-Wolf had not taken 
his belongings other than his weapons. Still, hope had risen again when he 
and Broken-Tail did not return the next night. But late the next day 
Broken-Tail had arrived — wearing a new red cloth shirt and leading a 
strange horse — with Snarling-Wolf unconscious across the saddle. 

Broken-Tail had told a story about two horses and a rattlesnake across 
the trail. One horse or the other, his or Snarling-Wolf’s, had shied, scaring 
the other. Snarling-Wolf was thrown and the horse went so high in the air 
that he toppled down the side of the canyon. As Broken-Tail told this, Snarl- 
ing-Wolf, whom they had laid on the ground under the cedar tree, had 
moaned and opened his eyes. But he had known no one, nor anything. 

Rolling-Thunder came with his turquoise and his eagle feather. When 
he had looked at Snarling-Wolf and felt of his head, he put away the wur- 
quoise and the eagle feather in his medicine bundle and said it was no use. 
His power told him so. 

Then he told Tucsos to feel Snarling-Wolf’s head. The others had drawn 
away, fearing Snarling-Wolf might already be dead; his eyes were closed 
again. Tucsos felt, and when the bones moved spongily at the back of the 
head at the parting of the braids he too knew it was no use. There are some 
things even Mountain Spirit power cannot do. 

Snarling-Wolf was not dead; he was a strong man and hard to kill, but 
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he was burning down like a brand fading to ash. Rolling-Thunder said his 
spirit was already down there, in the place underground where the dying go, 
but that he had not yet accepted the food offered by those who dwelt there. 
When he did, it would be ended — probably in the morning when one 
grows hungry. 

The people were very angry with Broken-Tail for bringing him back into 
camp. Broken-Tail protested, saying he had not known; he had thought 
Snarling-Wolf was just knocked out as anyone might be who alighted from 
a horse on his head. He called on them all to remember that the same sort 
of thing had happened to them when they were little and learning to ride, 
and later too. He was a man of much talk, with excuses always ready to 
his tongue. 

But they upbraided him until he turned sullen, refusing to talk or tell 
them how he and Snarling-Wolf had come by the horses in the first place — 
or the red shirt either. He said he would not waste his time with them. He 
had to take his horse, which everyone could see was no Indian pony, to water 
and feed it. 

Then the people told him, no, he could not do that. He must get Snarl- 
ing-Wolf into his tipi, and he, Broken-Tail, must watch there. Snarling- 
Wolf’s in-laws would not watch and his wife could not watch — he was 
Snarling-Wolf’s friend. Besides, if it were not for him, Snarling-Wolf would 
not be here, and the band would not be having all this trouble. 

Broken-Tail did not like it, but he could see the right of it. So he yielded, 
without grace, and he and Tucsos carried Snarling-Wolf into his tipi. Tucsos 
did not like to do it. He was afraid Snarling-Wolf might die in his arms 
while he still had his good clothes on. The dead contaminate whatever they 
touch, and whatever clothes are worn while handling them must afterwards 
be destroyed by burning, or buried in the woods. The naked body must also 
be purified by washing, and some of the hair cut off. But Snarling-Wolf did 
not die in Tucsos’ arms; he continued breathing, very noisily. 

So Tucsos left him with Broken-Tail, who stood in the entrance of the 
tipi calling elaborate instructions to the boy who was going to care for his 
new horse. The new shirt was blood-red in the sunset and a wailing was 
coming from the in-laws’ place where the wife was. The in-laws’ place was 
near Snarling-Wolf’s, but behind a screen of bushes, so Snarling-Wolf would 
not be apt to run into the female in-laws, whom custom decreed he should 
never see. 

Tucsos had remembered all this yesterday as he and Broken-Tail ap- 
proached the tipi where Snarling-Wolf had died, in the morning as Rolling- 
Thunder had predicted. “I will need water for the washing,” he said. 

“The washing must be done by now,” said Broken-Tail. “Fruit-Gatherer 
was to wash him.” 
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“Fruit-Gatherer!” said Tucsos, stopping in his tracks. “You know | 
cannot see her.” 

Fruit-Gatherer was his wife’s stepmother, and he had avoided her at her 
request since his marriage. Years and years and years ago that had been. 
Tucsos did not know how many, but it was before Cochise was born. 

“Wait a little,” said Broken-Tail. He went on ahead and into the tipi. 
Tucsos stepped behind a tree. He could hear Broken-Tail speak to someone 
who must be Fruit-Gatherer. He was about to go back up the path until she 
had a chance to leave, when Broken-Tail came out of the tipi. He had a 
lighted cigarette in his hand which he held out to Tucsos. 

“She says to take it if you will,” he said. “She sends it to you to say she 
does not want to hide from you any more.” 

Tucsos looked at the tobacco, smoldering fragrantly in its cornhusk 
wrapping. It would be very strange not to hide from Fruit-Gatherer. He 
had done so for so long. Though it is not necessary to hide from a step- 
mother of one’s wife, it is done if she requests it. Tucsos’ father-in-law 
had been a man of many horses who, in his age, had taken a young girl to 
warm his bed. Fruit-Gatherer had been little older than Tucsos’ wife. He 
could remember her at his wife’s puberty rite — she had not been his wife 
then, of course. He had danced with Fruit-Gatherer at that time, in the 
social dancing. Very pretty she had been, with her long black hair drawn 
back and knotted in the buckskin form young women wore. So light, so 
light and quick on her feet. 

Tucsos took the lighted cigarette and smoked it, filling his lungs deep. 
Then he went into the tipi. He did not recognize the face of the old woman 
with scant white locks, loose and unkempt on her shoulders, who faced him 
gravely across the neatly washed body of Snarling-Wolf. 

Fruit-Gatherer had dressed Snarling-Wolf in his best clothes and painted 
his face red to make him look nice. His other clothes and belongings 
were gathered in a bundle in the middle of the tipi, his saddle and horse 
equipment beside them. 

“Since Snarling-Wolf’s horse is dead, I am lending my horse for the ride 
to the burial,” Broken-Tail told Tucsos. His voice held pride, and he empha- 
sized “my.” Broken-Tail had never been a man of many horses. 

Now he picked up the saddle and equipment and went to the horse, 
which someone had brought from the corral and tied to a tree near the tipi. 
Whoever had done this had gone quickly away. Indeed, it was remarkable 
what a deserted appearance the encampment had. It was now high noon 
of a bright spring day, a day to be out in and to enjoy. Yet in the area 
around Snarling-Wolf’s tipi, the only living things visible were Broken-Tail’s 
horse, a very old dog, too lazy even to scratch, and a young foolish dog with 
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ears cocked and one paw raised sniffing in Broken-Tail’s direction to see if 
there was anything in the wind of interest to him. 

The covers of the tipis round about were rolled down part way from 
the top, like flags at half mast. The reason for this was much the same as 
it would be for flags, a sign of respect for the dead. Also, more practically, 
it was a step forward in the packing up. It was obvious from sounds of 
movement that some of the tipis were occupied. But no one appeared in the 
entrances. The whole band would move as soon as the burial was over. 
Meanwhile, they preferred to keep out of sight. 

Fruit-Gatherer came out of Snarling-Wolf’s tipi carrying his bundle of 
belongings. Broken-Tail and Tucsos tied it to the horse’s rump behind the 
saddle. It was then that Broken-Tail discovered that he needed more rope 
for the next tying. He could not account, he said, for having been so care- 
less as to forget. He hurried off. 

Tucsos and Fruit-Gatherer could account. They went into the tipi. For- 
tunately gluttony had not been among Snarling-Wolf’s failings. He was 
well muscled and wiry, but he was not overly heavy. Between them, the old 
man and the old woman got him into the saddle, the young and foolish 
dog trotting over to see what was going on, and leaving hastily. 

When Broken-Tail returned with the rope, Tucsos secured the body to 
its mount. The group started for the hills, Tucsos leading the horse, Fruit- 
Gatherer and Broken-Tail walking on either side. The few people they met 
turned away with bowed heads until they passed. 

Almost at once they began to climb higher ground. Trees in young leaf 
let through the sun to dapple them and the horse and the ugly red-painted 
face of the rider with flecks of warm gold. Birds sang. There was a smell of 
wild flowers and fresh grass. It was a day for growing, thought Tucsos, for 
feasting, for dancing, for anything but the business at hand. 

Before long they came to a spot where there was a likely looking depres- 
sion in the earth, with stones and branches and last year’s leaves lying 
handily about. Broken-Tail shortened step, and Tucsos knew what he was 
thinking, but he led the horse on. 

They continued to climb, passing several other possible places, until even 
Fruit-Gatherer began to look puzzled, and Broken-Tail muttered under his 
breath. Yet Tucsos knew what he was doing. With someone like Snarling- 
Wolf, he was going to make sure. 

After an hour, they came to the place he sought. Tucsos had stumbled 
on it by accident one day, but he had not yet used it for a burial. He supposed 
that in a way he had been saving it up. It was a small box canyon, narrow 
and deep. The fine day left them as they entered it. The steep walls of the 
canyon shut out the sky. The air and the short grass of the canyon floor 
that yielded to their feet had the chill of a place seldom visited by the sun. 
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Broken-Tail began to breathe uneasily as Tucsos led the horse to the head of 
the canyon. There, a little to one side, was a small cave, about the size of 
a man. 

The faces of Tucsos’ companions expressed approval. Here, if anywhere, 
was a good sure spot. Shallow graves are well enough for the kind ones, but 
malevolent spirits are best buried thoroughly. Broken-Tail set to work clean- 
ing loose stones, leaves and rubble out of the hole. Fruit-Gatherer untied 
the bundle of Snarling-Wolf’s possessions and put it in the cleared cave. 
Tucsos began to untie the body. 

Broken-Tail suddenly spied some large rocks across the full width of the 
canyon floor. He volunteered to get them, and went, without waiting for 
comment that there were yet larger rocks close by. 

Tucsos and Fruit-Gatherer put Snarling-Wolf into the cave, carefully, 
with his head to the east. Then they took the saddle from the horse and put 
that in, too. 

Broken-Tail came back, staggering under a load of boulders. Then the 
three of them wiped themselves down with grass from the floor of the can- 
yon, and Tucsos made crosses of the grass and placed them at Snarling- 
Wolf’s head and feet. 

Tucsos squatted down at the cave mouth and spoke to Snarling-Wolf. He 
reminded Snarling-Wolf that he must go away quietly and peacefully. He 
reminded him that he must not bother those he left behind as he had 
bothered them in the past. He started to say, as was usual, that others who 
had gone there ahead would be waiting, but he cut that part short. He 
could not, for the life of him, think of anyone who had gone before who 
would be waiting for Snarling-Wolf with any degree of enthusiasm. On the 
contrary —. 

All the time he was speaking, he was unpleasantly conscious of the deep 
dent showing in Snarling-Wolf’s head as it lay there in the mouth of the cave. 

So he finished speaking rather suddenly. And he and Fruit-Gatherer and 
Broken-Tail hastily walled up the cave with rocks. They plastered the rocks 
over with mud, smoothing all and patting it to make it look as much like the 
rest of the canyon wall as possible. 

Then they left, quickly, and without ceremony. 

Tucsos could not take a really different route out of the canyon — to con- 
fuse — since it was a box canyon, but he did see to it that they went out 
closer to the opposite wall than they had come in. As soon as they reached 
the entrance, Tucsos turned the horse sharply away from the trail and began 
to lead it down an incline to the left, Broken-Tail and Fruit-Gatherer follow- 
ing hard. The horse objected. He had followed quietly as long as he was 
burdened with his load and had spent the time in the canyon contentedly 
cropping the short grass. Now suddenly he turned skittish, dancing ner- 
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vously, making a shower of small stones roll down the hillside as he pulled 
back on the bridle. 

It was then that Tucsos heard the owl. He glanced at Broken-Tail and 
Fruit-Gatherer. Their faces were set and tight, but he could not tell whether 
they had really heard anything over the noise of the rolling pebbles. 

Tucsos looked at the sky. Though they were still among trees and in the 
shadows of the hills, the brightness in the sky was that of early afternoon. 
No time for owls surely. 

He quieted the horse, and the group went on, twisting and turning to con- 
fuse the trail. They were coming into a more open area when the ow! called 
again, high and to the right. 

“What was that?” said Broken-Tail. 

Tucsos did not answer. He was busy with the horse. He had never 
known a horse to be bothered by an owl before. But then, he had never 
heard an owl on such an occasion before. Owls were ghosts, but Tucsos had 
ghost power. Owls did not come near him. Had his power failed him? No, 
he would have known. 

Fruit-Gatherer came and helped him soothe the horse, which was tugging 
at the bridle and rolling his eyes toward the heights they had left. “It was a 
bird,” she said to Broken-Tail. He had begun to sweat. 

“It was an owl,” said Broken-Tail. 

“An owl is a bird,” said Fruit-Gatherer. “There was an owl back there 
and there was an owl here. Perhaps the same. Perhaps not.” 

Tucsos felt the buckskin bag hanging on his breast, hanging warm and 
heavy with the things of his medicine, of his ghost power. He felt the life 
pulsing in it. His power had not left him. 

“Come,” he said. “They are waiting for us at the camp.” 

“Tt is all right for you,” said Broken-Tail, following grumbling and 
shaken. “You are old both of you. Everybody knows what an owl means, 
but you are old. There is not much danger for you. But I am young.” 

Broken-Tail wore the boasting expression that had been so familiar on 
Snarling-Wolf’s face, but there was a tic in one of his eyelids, and he was 
sweating heavily. 

“When I was young,” said Tucsos, with no particular emphasis, “I was 
a man.” 

The owl hooted again. This time they saw it flitting through the junipers 
on their left. They were in a clearing now, bright with sun, but the dark 
green trees were deep with shade, and the gray shape showed plainly against 
the green. 

“He wants his horse,” said Fruit-Gatherer. 

“What?” cried Tucsos, recalling suddenly what he should have remem- 
bered before. Fruit-Gatherer had the power to see ahead and behind and 
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through — the same as Geronimo had, but with him it was one power of 
many. 

“It is not his horse,” cried Broken-Tail. “I ask you, how could it be his 
horse? He had only ridden it a few hours. You might borrow a horse in 
return for a favor and ride it for a few hours. It wouldn’t really be your 
horse. Nobody knew but me and —.” 

“So,” said Tucsos, “the horse that broke its neck was your horse. Snarl- 
ing-Wolf let you have it with the red shirt thrown in, because it was not as 
good a horse as this one.” 

“It was nearly as good. There was hardly any difference, I tell you! You 
say you have ghost power, Tucsos, but your ghost power is gone. You can- 
not even keep owls away when the sun is shining.” 

Tucsos was so angry that his weak old voice strengthened and deepened 
and boomed like the voice of a much younger man. “My power was given to 
me to benefit my children and my people,” he said. “I did not accept my 
power to do evil —to steal what is theirs from the living —or from the 
dead.” 

“The owl is not after Tucsos, Broken-Tail,” said Fruit-Gatherer. “He is 
after you, to get back his own.” 

The owl hooted again. This time he was before them, in the trees where 
they were headed. 

Broken-Tail cowered like a child behind Fruit-Gatherer, trembling and 
sweating. His eyes fled round in their sockets, cornered things seeking escape 
from a corral that has no gate. His lower jaw jerked convulsively but no 
sound came out. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said Tucsos. “We must give his horse 
to him.” 

“T will stay with this,” said Fruit-Gatherer flicking her head at Broken- 
Tail, “and see that he does not run back to camp before it is done.” 

No one of the three of them thought it odd that an old woman should 
thus stand guard over a young man. By so much had Broken-Tail taken 
leave of his manhood. 

Tucsos started back for the box canyon. He went straight this time, 
not bothering. He was not at all sure Fruit-Gatherer had been entirely right 
about whom the ghost was after. It was he who had led the horse away from 
the grave, and he had said some harsh things to Snarling-Wolf. 

Now the horse followed willingly. He almost nudged Tucsos forward 
like an animal going home to be fed. 

Tucsos did not go into the box canyon. After all, there are limits to every 
man’s courage. If the stones were rolled away from the cave, Tucsos did not 
want to see. 

He stopped just outside the canyon entrance, feeling the cold air come 
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out from it. He turned the horse’s head toward the entrance. Then he drew 
the long knife he carried for such uses. With the ease of long practice, he 
stabbed the horse in the throat, stepping back quickly as the blood gushed 
forth in a pulsating flood. 

The horse stood as long as he could, legs spread, bracing himself, upon 
his face an expression of surprise and disappointment. Then he fell with a 
crash that echoed from the encircling hills. 

The sound that came after was so soft and stealthy as to be almost obscene, 
a mere chill stirring of the air. Tucsos saw the owl settle, wings folding, 
upon a lightning-blasted stump. He was grateful it was not facing him. It 
was looking up the canyon. He could see a curious indentation at the back 
of its skull, beneath the graybrown feathers. 

“I go well mounted,” said the owl. Or did he? Or was it Tucsos who 
spoke, or was it just the voiceless thought that hung there on the still air as 
the rib-cage of the fallen horse heaved once and then deflated when the last 
breath left the collapsing lungs? 

Then the bird made the noise in its throat that a man makes, sometimes, 
as he gathers up the reins and, with his knees, urges a horse forward. 

The owl spread its wings and flew away up the canyon, hugging the 
west rim. 

Tucsos left that place. He hurried, but he did not panic. For all his 
haste, he was careful to go by a different route than he had come. At his 
age and with the ruggedness of the country, this was not easy. He could 
feel the buckskin bag that held his power very warm and tight against his 
bare chest. With all else that he felt, he felt yet a little glow of pride. “When 
I was young,” thought Tucsos, “I was a man. I am a man still.” 





THE ANTI-SSLAVERY HUMANITARIANS 
AND INDIAN POLICY REFORM 


Robert W. Mardock 


N THE YEARS following Appomattox, the westward push of settlement 
into the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain regions began in earnest. 
Gold seekers had already tapped the rich veins of the Rockies, but the 

scattered, shanty-town mining camps and the few, isolated trading and mili- 
tary posts represented only the crude beginnings of the post-war population 
boom in the West. After 1865, ever-increasing numbers of Easterners, lured 
by cheap land or tales of easy profits, made their way over the Smoky Hill, 
Platte, and Bozeman trails into this last remaining frontier region. 

Confronted with mass invasion by white emigrants and faced with the 
foreseeable extinction of the buffalo herds, the Plains Indian tribes, bred in 
the warrior tradition, could see little recourse but to resist. The Civil War 
armies were no sooner demobilized than the public was gasping in horror 
at the press accounts of Fetterman’s Massacre and thrilling at the dashing 
exploits of General Custer on the Washita. 

It was inconceivable to the average, land-hungry citizen of the expansive 
post-war era that millions of acres of rich land should be retained by wander- 
ing bands of savages. To him the expansion of settlement into the un- 
developed West was nothing less than the inevitable march of progress. But 
in this case the white man’s progress was going hand in hand with the red 
man’s regression and, perhaps, even his extermination. How to prevent this 
potential genocide and, at the same time, avoid throwing up an unpopular 
barrier to westward migration were the two horns of the dilemma that was 
to vex the federal government for more than two decades. The “Indian 
problem” not only tested the abilities and tried the patience of government 
officials, but, more significantly, it served to arouse a widespread humani- 
tarian sentiment, surpassed only by the fervor of the anti-slavery crusade. 

The government Indian policy of the mid-1860s was in need of a 
thorough revision few humanitarian-minded men and women would deny. 
Fortunately, there was no dearth of potential reformers in the immediate 
post-war years, for numerous anti-slavery workers, confident with success, 
were eager to test their mettle on contemporary social ills. But despite this 
desire, the growing tragedy of Indian-government relations was not im- 
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mediately apparent to reformers occupied with temperance, woman suffrage, 
and rights of the freedmen. However, the first major step that was to play a 
significant role in the postwar reform of Indian policy was taken by Con- 
gress while the war was still in progress. This auspicious beginning came 
about as the result of Indian hostilities during the winter of 1864-65, 
which created havoc on the Northern plains and completely disrupted 
travel and communication over the Platte route for nearly three months. 
Although General Grenville M. Dodge succeeded in reopening the road 
by March 1, 1865, the fear that this costly disaster might be repeated in- 
duced Congress to take prompt action. On March, a Joint Special Com- 
mittee was appointed and directed to inquire into the condition of the 
Indian tribes and their treatment by the civil and military authorities. 
After a thorough investigation the committee came to the conclusion that 
the Indians were rapidly decreasing in numbers because of disease, intemper- 
ance, wars, white emigration, and the “irrepressible conflict between a 
superior and inferior race when brought in contact.” Its report (of January 
26, 1867) recommended that five boards of inspection be appointed with the 
authority to correct the abuses and the evils of the Indian system. Such a 
system, it was believed, would prevent useless wars with the Indians and 
result in greater efficiency and fidelity in all branches of the Indian service.’ 
Although the bill proposed by the Committee to establish this plan failed 
to pass the House, it did mark the germination of a totally new approach 
to government Indian policy. Furthermore, the Committee’s sympathetic 
regard for the Indian and the subsequent emphasis upon negotiation, instead 
of force, to settle Indian troubles indicated the existence in Congress of a 
small but active “peace party.” These Congressmen soon became the spokes- 
men in the federal legislature for the Indian rights humanitarians and made 
possible the official adoption of the controversial peace policy in 1869. 
The government’s new found sympathy for the red man did not pass 
unnoticed on the Western frontier. A Kansas newspaper suggested a brief 
residence on the plains with the loss of a scalp as a sure cure for the romantic 
ideas which Congressmen had formed in regard to “ ‘the dirty red devils.’ ” 
An Arizona citizen offered to raise a militia force and exterminate all the 
Apaches in twelve months, while others were forming associations and 
offering rewards for Indian scalps. In the spring of 1866, the New York 
Times reported that a policy of extermination would receive almost uni- 
versal support from the white settlers on the Western plains. It was not 
surprising, therefore, when Indian Commissioner D. N. Cooley complained 
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that the difficulty of reclaiming the American Indian was primarily due to 
the character of the frontier whites —“unprincipled, reckless, devoid of 
shame, looking upon an Indian as a fair object of plunder... .” * 

Opposition to the Indian rights congressmen and their new humani- 
tarian approach to Indian policy was not confined to the frontier. Most of 
the senators and representatives from the Western states wanted something 
done but could see little profit in mollycoddling bloodthirsty savages. But 
the greatest barrier to a policy change was nothing more than lack of 
interest, both in Washington and with the public. Submerged in the tur- 
moil of post-war politics and reconstruction, the Indian problem seemed 
remote and insignificant to the majority of congressmen, government 
officials, and citizens alike. 

However, congressional apathy was dramatically swept aside by the 
bloody warfare on the northern plains during the winter of 1866-67. Upon 
receiving the reports of the Fetterman massacre, in which a detachment of 
eighty officers and men was annihilated, the legislators acted at once. In 
February, 1867, the Sanborn-Sully Commission reported that the majority 
of the tribes were ready for peace and recommended that aggressive war- 
fare against the Indians cease at once.* Congress, now for the first time 
dominated by the peace party, lost little time in organizing a peace com- 
mission. This body was instructed to work toward the removal of the 
causes of the war in progress, to secure the safety of the frontier settlements 
and the safebuilding of the transcontinental railroads, and to inaugurate a 
plan for the civilization of the Indians. 

The findings of the July 20 Peace Commission were a major factor in 
arousing widespread humanitarian interest and activity on behalf of the 
Indian. Published in January, 1868, the report announced that the Commis- 
sion had inaugurated the “hitherto untried policy of endeavoring to conquer 
by kindness. .. .” The commissioners pointed out that congressional Indian 
legislation had heretofore been erroneous in fact or perverted in execution 
and decried the fact that “when the progress of settlement reaches the 
Indian’s home, the only question considered is, ‘how best to get his lands.’ ” 
The report criticized missionary societies and benevolent associations for 
sending thousand of dollars to Asia and Africa for purposes of civilization, 
while expending scarcely a dollar or bestowing a thought on the civilization 
of the natives at our very doors.° 

The response of the humanitarian reformers to this unabashed challenge 
was soon forthcoming. Not long after the publication of the report, an 
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emotional pamphlet written by the well-known abolitionist, Lydia Maria 
Child, was published in New York City. Her An Appeal for the Indians 
praised the Peace Commission as “enlightened and liberal” and added that 
at last we have “an Official Document which manifests something like a 
right spirit toward the poor Indians!” Mrs. Child was convinced that the 
time had come, when, “without intermitting our vigilant watch over the 
rights of black men, it it our duty to arouse the nation to a sense of its guilt 
concerning the red men.” She then called upon congressmen, ministers, 
missionaries, and Quakers to see that justice was done for that “much- 
abused race.” ® 

A short time later, the New York Times reported that the philanthropist 
Peter Cooper was presiding over a movement for the settlement of the 
problems raised by the angry Sioux, Cheyenne and other tribes “who find 
themselves harassed by the inevitable progress of our people.” Spurred into 
action by the report of the Peace Commission, these gatherings of clergy- 
men and New York philanthropists at Cooper’s Union resulted in the 
organization of the United States Indian Commission. Governed by a board 
of twenty members, of which the ex-abolitionists Peter Cooper and Henry 
Ward Beecher were the most prominent, this was one of the first organized 
private efforts to aid the Indians.’ “The savage eclecticism which would 
sweep from the face of the earth all the dark races,” declared a Times 
editorial, “is inherited from our intolerant forefathers and kindred — as 
insular in mind as in place — and is a blot upon our Christian civilization.... 
This movement in favor of our red men is an honor to New York.” * 

The United States Indian Commission at once began a campaign to 
array the support of public opinion “on the side of justice and humanity” in 
order to force Congress to take “prompt and vigorous measures of redress 
and remedy” with regard to Indian policy. The Commission’s frequent 
memorials to Congress were not without measurable results. For example 
an amendment was secured to the Indian Appropriation Act for the year 
beginning July 30, 1868, whereby all money appropriated for the Indians 
during the following two years would pass through the hands of General 
Sherman. Such a procedure, it was felt, would aid in the elimination of 
graft in the Indian Bureau. 

Henry Ward Beecher, as a member of the general committee of the 
Indian Commission, added his widespread influence as a popular New York 
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minister to the growing demands for reform. Maintaining that “they are 
not reformers who simply abhor evil,” Beecher attacked the Indian Bureau 
unmercifully, hammered at its corruption and insisted that the Indian trader 
was a Satanic fellow. However, his sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, although 
widely known as an abolitionist, found little time for the problems of the 
red man. Heavily burdened with writing commitments, she was unable to 
more than lend her famous name to the cause of Indian rights. And like 
the majority of the female anti-slavery workers, Mrs. Stowe was swept up 
in the women’s rights crusade of the post-war era. 

Despite the competition from other reform movements, the ranks of 
those humanitarians insisting upon a change in Indian policy grew rapidly, 
until by the summer of 1868, they were becoming a force to be reckoned 
with. The prominent Garrisonian abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, president of 
the Anti-slavery Society, now added his voice to the growing chorus by vigor- 
ously protesting the white man’s policy toward the “so-called savages.” In 
his emotionally charged lectures and writings, the militant champion of 
human rights upbraided the army for its treacherous dealings with friendly 
Indians and pointed out the contrast between the two races when dealing 
with captives. The Indians, he maintained, were chivalrous toward the 
whites, whereas the army instantly murdered its prisoners. Phillips contended 
that all men are equal regardless of race, and that therefore the moment 
our laws take note of Negroes, Indians, Chinese, or Irishmen, and forget the 


man hidden behind each, the seeds of discord and weakness are planted. 


“ce 


Forget the race,’ he admonished, ‘remember only the man. Contrast 
Canadian treatment of the Indian by the laws and ours by arms — states- 
manship with folly.’” *° 

The torrid debates in Congress over the Indian appropriation bill for 
1868-69 soon divided both the House and Senate into two antagonistic 
camps: the peace party advocates of civilization under Indian Bureau control 
vs. those demanding military control under the War Department and, if 
necessary, extermination. The first represented the majority of the Eastern 
public and the humanitarians while most of the frontier West and many of 
the military were convinced that extermination of the uncooperative Indians 
was the only solution. The formation of these national and congressional 
battle lines in the spring and summer of 1868 set the pattern for the next 
fifteen years of disagreement and conflict with respect to Indian policy. The 
resulting confusion and lack of unity seriously weakened the effectiveness of 
Grant’s peace policy within a few years after its inception. 

The humanitarians, greatly encouraged by the peaceful settlement of 
Red Cloud’s War with the abandonment of the military posts on the Boze- 
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man Trail through Wyoming and Montana territories, had little time for 
rejoicing. In August, 1868, the Cheyennes, discontented because treaty 
provisions had not been fulfilled, conducted wide-spread raids on the 
Solomon and Saline rivers in Kansas. Dispatches from Denver, Cheyenne, 
and Helena reported murders, depredations, and horse stealing. General 
Sherman informed the War Department that “this amounts to war... . | 
deem further forbearance with the Indians impossible.”'* In October, 
General Grant informed the Peace Commission (of July 20, 1867), then 
meeting in Chicago, that the settlers must be protected, even if it meant 
the extermination of every Indian tribe. The majority of the Commission 
reversed their previous position of “endeavoring to conquer by kindness” and 
declared that “the ‘burying of the hatchet’ on our side, while it is full of 
activity on the part of the redskins” was not to be tolerated any longer.’* 

Such a turn of events probably would have destroyed the fledgling 
humanitarian policy, but for the faithful adherence of Red Cloud and the 
Northern Sioux to the terms of the Ft. Laramie treaty of 1868, and General 
Sheridan’s rapid crushing of the Indian rebellion. But notwithstanding the 
apparent necessity for military action in order to keep rebellious tribes sub- 
dued, the humanitarians were more than ever convinced that War Depart- 
ment control of Indian affairs would be characterized by cruelty and 
brutality. Incidents such as the Chivington Massacre of 1864, General Han- 
cock’s operations on the Pawnee Fork in 1867, and Custer’s attack on Black 
Kettle were, they believed, unprovoked assaults on unoffending and, in the 
eyes of Wendell Phillips, even meritorious savages. This view was encour- 
aged by Colonel E. W. Wyncoop, who had recently resigned as agent of 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes because he was opposed to troop operations 
against the Indians. 

In December, 1868, Senator T. A. Hendricks of Indiana pointed out “that 
it has cost this Government much more to fight the Indians than to feed 
them ... ; and I think this is a question whether they shall be fed or shall 
be shot — fed or fought. I am in favor of that policy which I think is con- 
sistent with the sentiments of humanity and the high obligations of the 
American people toward the Indians.” ** With this conviction coming to be 
held by the great majority of both the Eastern public and Congress, and 
with a loss of faith in the Indian Bureau, the belief that a policy of 
honesty and justice in Indian affairs could only be achieved through a 
non-political, non-military organization gained overwhelming support. The 
next step was the assignment to the Quakers of the Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
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Nebraska Indian agencies and the establishment of a philanthropic board 
to supervise the Indian Bureau. 

The preliminary arrangements for the organization of the new Indian 
policy were effected during January and February, 1869, so that upon the 
inauguration of President Grant on March 4, the so-called “Quaker Policy” 
was well under way. With emphasis upon education, industry, and morality, 
the Grant program was more humane than it was sentimental. But this 
utilitarian approach and the sincere attempt to bring honesty and fair 
dealing into government-Indian relations fired the nation’s enthusiasm. Even 
Indian-hating Westerners, who would later criticize it as “rose-water” and 
“noble savage” philanthropy, at first felt it was worth a fair trial. 

To assure honesty in the expenditure of appropriations, Congress 
authorized the President to organize a board of commissioners, to be selected 
from men “eminent for their intelligence and philanthropy. . . .” The 
board was authorized to aid in the purchase and inspection of goods and 
to exercise joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over the disburse- 
ment of Indian appropriations. 

One of the nine appointed commissioners was the wealthy New York 
merchant William Earl Dodge. Long known for his activity in peace, 
temperance, and anti-slavery movements, Dodge had also served in the 
House of Representatives in 1866. In accepting the appointment, he was 
convinced that it was an opportunity not only to reform Indian policy and its 
administration, but to inaugurate practical measures “for the civilization, 
education, and Christianization of the Indian.” '* In the summer of 1869, 
Dodge, accompanied by two other commissioners, inspected the agencies of 
the southern plains. Upon his return to New York, he reported favorably 
on the progress of the peace policy and stated his conviction that the Indians 
“may yet become a blessing to us and to the nation.” '» Combining humani- 
tarian idealism, practicality, and optimism, Dodge exemplified not only the 
majority of the board members, but the basic ideals of the peace policy itself. 

At this point many humanitarians were convinced that a utopian age in 
government-Indian relations had at last been reached and that final solution 
was in sight. Vincent Colyer, of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
expressed a commonly held belief when, in the summer of 1869, he predicted 
that “in less than two years we shall have heard the last of ‘Indian 
outrages.’ ” *® 

In the East, the press and public were generally enthusiastic in their 
approval of the “new and interesting experiment in Indian policy,” though 


complete acceptance of some facets of the program was far from unanimous. 


*D. Stuart Dodge, Memorials of William E. Dodge (New York, 1887), 169. 
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In May, Alfred H. Love’s Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia objected 
to President Grant’s decision to send “military men to those tribes that are 
at peace, and Quakers and friends of peace to those who have just cause for 
war.” In a resolution, the Peace Union pointed out that the peaceful 
Indians would remain at peace, while in treating with the tribes at war, the 
citizen agents would have no power to guarantee the fulfillment of treaties 
by Congress. Thus their failure would be a pretext for transfer of Indian 
affairs to the War Department, and “Sherman’s cry of extermination would 
be carried out.” ** 

Other critics objected to Grant’s insistence that all the Indians be placed 
upon large reservations where they could be protected from white contact 
while undergoing the civilizing process. They contended that the Indians 
should be allowed to retain their tribal lands, that on reservations they would 
be unjustly cramped and confined. This theory gained sufficient support 
by the late 1870s to force the partial abandonment of the system of a few 
large reservations and the establishment of several smaller ones in or near 
tribal lands. 

Of more importance, however, these humanitarian critics were com- 
pletely in accord with the basic principles of the new Indian policy. More- 
over, all the reformers were soon insisting that church supervision immedi- 
ately be extended to all of the agencies. While the government hesitated to 
take this step, an incident occurred in northern Montana which shoved 
aside congressional caution and even for a time stilled the controversy 
over civil versus military control of Indian affairs. This was the so-called 
“Piegan Massacre,” in which Colonel E. M. Baker, under orders of General 
Sheridan, attacked a Piegan village, destroying it and killing 173 Indians. 
Vincent Colyer charged that most of those killed were women, children, and 
old men. The army denied the allegations, only to be swept under in the 
East by a wave of sympathy for the Piegans. Congress condemned what 
it considered a policy of contradictions — on one hand murder of innocent 
women and children by the military; on the other, Quaker agents teaching 
peace and civilization. William E. Dodge demanded that those responsible 
should be held to a strict reckoning, while, at Cooper Union, the United 
States Indian Commission strongly denounced the massacre and “other 
similar horrors” which openly invited retaliation by other tribes, “for they 
see in the fate of the Piegans a prophecy of their own.” 

Meanwhile, much to the joy of the humanitarians, Congress threw out a 
clause in the army appropriation bill which would have transferred the 
control of Indian affairs to the War Department. Furthermore, the use of 
army officers in any civil capacity was prohibited, thereby opening up those 
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agencies not already under church control to further extension of the peace 
policy system. This was a satisfying victory for the friends of the Indian, for 
the “massacre” also acted as a powerful stimulant to further humanitarian 
activity in the spring of 1870. In May, some 70 delegates, representing 
churches, philanthropic associations, and the Cherokee and Creek tribes, 
gathered at Cooper Union to consider further reform of Indian policy. The 
central issue was government military policy and, especially, the army’s part 
in the Piegan Massacre. A round of withering attacks was delivered by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Peter Cooper, and Wendell Phillips. Phillips, who 
seldom minced words, declared that military tactics were so “reckless, treach- 
erous, and bloodthirsty . . .” that every American ought to blush. He ad- 
vocated an immediate change of Indian policy in which they would be made 
citizens, responsible to civil law, and entitled to its protection."* 

The convention embodied its conclusions in a resolution to the President 
and Congress in which Grant’s “humane and just policy” was given full 
support, but with the reservation that the present military policy was “un- 
wise, oppressive, extravagant, and incompatible with Christian civiliza- 
tion;....” A few days later, Love’s Peace Union praised the peace policy 
of the administration while condemning the “wretched policy of the Military 
Department in the brutal massacre of the Piegans,... .” *® 

The crowning event of the year for the Indian welfare advocates was the 
coming of Red Cloud and a party of Sioux Chiefs to New York City. 
Following several days of interviewing and entertainment by the President 
and government officials in Washington, the Indian delegation arrived in 
New York on June 14. After a tour of the city, they visited the Grand 
Opera House where they “appeared to take especial delight in the fantastic 
gambols of the semi-nude” ballet dancers, much to the chagrin of the 
Indian Commission which had planned more elevated and intellectual 
entertainment. However, on the following morning, Red Cloud and his 
companions appeared before a huge crowd at Cooper Institute, where they 
were introduced by Peter Cooper. The Sioux chief’s dignified appeal for 
help against the oppressions of the government, “to get what is right and 
just... ,” drew tumultuous applause.*” A reporter for the Nation observed 
that the emotional effect upon the audience resembled similar responses 
effected by the woeful recitals of fugitive slaves in former years. 

The sympathy for the Indians aroused by the Piegan Massacre and Red 
Cloud’s visit pushed public interest in the plight of the red man to un- 
precedented heights. Aside from the dispelling of public apathy with regard 


* Ibid., May 19, 1870. 
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to government-Indian policy, the humanitarians and the officials in Wash- 
ington saw in these visits from hostile tribes a seedbed for better understand- 
ing between the races and furtherance of the peace policy. Thus one year 
later, a delegation of Arapahoe, Cheyenne, and Wichita Indians repeated 
the performance of the Sioux. Their appearance at Cooper Union in New 
York City, again under the auspices of the United States Indian Commission, 
met with the same hearty approval. Peter Cooper told the audience that 
the presence of these Indians at his Institute, instead of their being on the 
warpath, was a practical illustration of the peace policy of President Grant. 
William E. Dodge called upon the friends of the Indian to launch a 
propaganda campaign to convince the public that the red race could be 
civilized. Buffalo Good, of the Wichitas, also called upon his “many white 
friends in the East,” but he voiced a more urgent demand when he asked 
them “to stop the white men from killing the Indians. ... The Indian 
loves to live as well as the white man. They are there, and they can’t help 
being there.” *? 

The next stop for the 1871 delegation was Tremont Temple in Boston, 
where again an overflow crowd gave them an enthusiastic ovation. Here 
Stone Calf of the Cheyennes complained of non-fulfillment of treaties and 
asked that the building of railroads through his country be stopped so as to 
prevent future conflict between the Indians and the American people. 
Wendell Phillips, who had created a furore two years before by praising 
the Indians for attacking the Union Pacific, now upheld their right to use 
any method, no matter how ruthless, in defending their liberty. On the other 
hand, he insisted that the white “rufhans of Arizona” should be hung for 
murdering the Apaches “just as certainly as if they committed murder in 
the yard of the State House, ....”** Needless to say, this point of view 
did little to endear Phillips to the border settlers in Arizona —or in any 
other frontier region. But by the same token, the Indian delegates were 
favorably impressed. So much so, reported the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, that a bloody Indian war was averted following their return to the 
southern plains. 

The advantages of bringing unhappy Indian chiefs to Washington was 
now believed to more than repay the expense. “It is... cheaper and more 
humane,” concluded Indian Commissioner Francis A. Walker, “to bring 
the savages to a realizing sense of their weakness and the impossibility of 
long contending with the Government, by giving a few chiefs and braves 
free rides on our railroads and Broadway omnibuses, than by surprising their 
camps on winter nights and shooting down men, women, and children 





"1 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1871 (Washington, 1871), 31, 32, 34. 
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in the snow... .”** During the summer of 1872, seven separate delegations 
from Western tribes took advantage of government and humanitarian 
hospitality. At no other time had the future of government-Indian relations 
appeared so indisputably favorable. But the honeymoon was nearly over. 

The first nationwide attack upon Grant’s Indian policy was precipitated 
by the treacherous murder of two peace commissioners by Captain Jack’s 
band of Modoc Indians. Played up by the press in lurid detail, the “Modoc 
Massacre” shocked the entire country. The fact that one of the victims was 
the popular Civil War hero and friend of the Indian, General Edward 
Canby, caused the tragedy to appear even more villainous. Three years of 
comparative quiet in the western territories had lulled the public into believ- 
ing that Indian outrages were past history, that the peace policy had already 
miraculously accomplished one of its primary aims — peace on the frontier. 
It was no wonder, then, that the murders and the subsequent Modoc War 
aroused a barrage of angry criticism. 

In Jacksonville, Oregon, Secretary of the Interior Delano was hanged in 
efigy; Yreka, California, citizens demanded extermination of the Modoc 
tribe; and the San Francisco press strongly denounced the policy of dallying 
with treacherous savages. Governor Austin of Minnesota reported the 
“missionary policy” now had few advocates in his state, and the Chicago 
Times also blamed the Indian policy but opposed extermination. The New 
York Times reported that public opinion throughout the West was now 
almost unanimous against the peace policy and that the majority were 
demanding extermination of the outlaws. Such sentiments were to be 
expected in the West, but the Eastern public was not far behind. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John Q. Smith, reported overhearing 
remarks in the street and in the churches execrating the Modocs, and even 
pious persons demanding “ ‘kill the Indians who committed the crime.’ ” ** 
Felix R. Brunot, of the Indian Commission, noted an upsurge in the personal 
denunciations of President Grant, sneers at the Quakers and the peace com- 
missioners, and “flings at ‘poor Lo,’ the ‘red devils,’ and ‘humanitarians.’ ”?° 
Even Lydia Maria Child expressed disappointment in the results of Grant’s 
Indian policy, although it had looked “candid and just on paper.” These 
widespread attacks prompted Commissioner Smith to plead that the atrocity 
“not turn aside the friends of Christian civilization from their beneficent 
purposes.” °° 

After the initial shock had subsided, the humanitarians quickly came to 
the defense of the Modocs and what they believed to be the humane aspects 
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of the peace policy. A month after the massacre, the American Indian Aid 
Association issued an appeal on behalf of the red race, pointing out the 
wrongs they had suffered at the hands of both the military and the frontier 
settlers. The association insisted that Captain Jack and his band had never 
killed white men except in self-defense or retaliation; that the treachery 
of the Modocs was no worse than many government actions against the 
Indians. To Mrs. Child, Captain Jack was a hero who had died for his 
oppressed race— “No mortal will ever know the accumulated wrongs of 
that poor people. No wonder they turn at bay, in their desperation and 
despair... .”°* Phillips staunchly defended the peace policy as “the first 
suggestion, since William Penn, of a Christian heart and a sane mind touch- 
ing the aborigines on the part of the Republic.” ** 

From the official point of view, the actions of the government, in order- 
ing severe punishment for the Modocs, was in no way a violation of the 
peace policy, since, according to Secretary Delano, it protected only the 
friendly Indians and prescribed punishment for hostile tribes. But this 
dualistic aspect of its operation was more than most idealistic humanitarians 
could understand or swallow. They enthusiastically approved the emphasis 
on peace, education, and civilization, but were just as strongly opposed to the 
use of the military to enforce cooperation. This phase of the policy they 
regarded as “a resort to the bloody methods of the past.” From their point 
of view the army should be used only to protect the Indians from white 
border ruffhians, the root of most of the conflict. The use of the army had 
been steadily opposed all along, but from this time on the reformers con- 
centrated their attack upon the military aspects of the policy and against 
congressional attempts to transfer Indian affairs to the War Department. 

The national indignation aroused by the Modoc Massacre had scarcely 
subsided when Grant’s program received a second crippling blow. The 
death of General Custer and the 247 Seventh Cavalrymen in June, 1876, at 
the hands of 3,000 Sioux and Cheyenne warriors, triggered an immediate 
reaction. The peace policy was savagely assailed from all quarters by a 
multitude of ever-ready critics while the humanitarians were temporarily 
shocked into silence. Westerners surpassed all previous denunciations of the 
“Sunday-school policy,” and volunteers eagerly offered their services “to 
avenge Custer and exterminate the Sioux.” The reaction in the East was 
nearly as violent. Here, popular cries for extermination, as though the 
Sioux were “so many mad dogs,” quickly replaced popular sympathy for the 
“noble red men.” For once, East and West seemed to be in agreement as to 
the solution of the Indian problem. But in reality, opinions were still 
deeply divided, though by no means on a strictly regional basis. 
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For example, E. L. Godkin’s Nation, usually friendly to the peace policy, 
declared that “our philanthropy and our hostility tend to about the same end, 
and that is destruction of the Indian race. ... The missionary expedient 
may be said to have failed.” ** On the other hand, the New York Times 
firmly supported the peace policy, throwing the blame on occasional acts 
of willful or ignorant injustice. A. B. Meacham, wounded survivor of the 
Modoc Massacre, maintained that neither the Modoc War nor the Custer 
tragedy was in any possible sense a result of the peace policy. The 
Universal Peace Union met in Philadelphia and adopted resolutions coun- 
seling adherence to the policy. However, few humanitarians advocated 
complete support for the administration’s program. The fly in the ointment 
was the use of the military. For instance, the Peace Union, fearing an 
extension of army control, called upon President Grant to veto any bill 
for transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department, while Wendell 
Phillips, in a published letter, accused General Sherman of advocating a 
policy of extermination. In lectures and newspaper columns, Phillips pur- 
sued this line of attack throughout the following winter. He insisted that 
the army was provoking the Indians to useless revenge; that the govern- 
ment’s barbarous policy had cost hundreds of millions, many lives, and more 
dishonor — all to be repaid in land seized for immigrants and speculators. 

Bishop Henry B. Whipple, widely respected missionary to the Sioux, 
praised the peace policy for its accomplishments in the civilization of the 
Indian but complained that the new work was fettered by all the faults and 
traditions of the old policy — for instance, violations of treaty stipulations 
were still being practiced with impunity. A much stronger indictment was 
brought by Peter Cooper’s Indian Peace Commission. It pointed out that 
both public men and philanthropists were at fault in not devising definite, 
comprehensive measures based on correct principles and then faithfully 
executing them. But unlike the majority of the critics, the commission 
presented a bill containing a detailed program for an immediate solution 
to the Indian problem. The bill proposed that all Indians be placed upon 
large reservations, but that they retain their own tribal organizations until 
proper education would enable them to assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Facilities were to be provided to make them self-supporting at the 
earliest possible moment. All white men would be strictly barred from the 
reservations with the exception of the carefully selected agents, thus remov- 
ing all causes of conflict between whites and Indians and thereby eliminating 
the need for the army. And finally, since “no worse fate could befall the Red 
Man than this transfer to the military,” the commission called upon the 
press and pulpit, the private citizen, public officers and all philanthropists, to 
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urge on Congress the passage of the bill.*” Although the bill was not passed, 
many of its provisions were in effect by 1887. 

For a time, criticism of the Grant policy was so universal that the declara- 
tion in 1877 by John Greenleaf Whittier that the problem of Indian civiliza- 
tion had been “practically solved” appeared fantastic. With condemnation so 
popular, the very term “peace policy” seemed to be a gross hypocrisy. It was 
little wonder that the public, the press, and even the pulpit came to regard 
the transfer of Indian affairs to the War Department as the lesser of the 
evils. The humanitarians countered the transfer proposal with a plan for a 
separate department of Indian affairs, but it gained little support. Mean- 
while, in Congress, the issue produced more emotion and invective than 
constructive legislation. Finally, in the fall of 1878, the Board of Indian 
Commissioners conducted an investigation of the Indian Bureau and the 
transfer issue. The result was a complete vindication of the civil administra- 
tion by Secretary of the Interior Carl Schurz, who blamed the breaking of 
treaties, white encroachment, and army methods for the stirring up of 
Indian wars. The board concluded that the Indian Bureau should remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. 

Not completely satisfied with these findings, Congress dispatched a joint 
committee to Indian Territory to examine the Indian problem at first hand. 
But its report only confirmed the stalemate. The committee was equally 
divided on both the transfer issue and the peace policy, half the members 
advocating continuation of the existing program, the other half demanding 
complete military control. But again events on the frontier dictated the 
course of Washington policy. 

In 1877, the Ponca Indians, in violation of a treaty agreement, were 
forcibly removed from their tribal home in Nebraska to Indian Territory. 
When unable to endure the unhealthy, malarial climate, which had reduced 
the tribe by one-third within less than two years, Chief Standing Bear led 
a portion of his people back to the old homeland. The government 
promptly directed General Crook to arrest the leaders and transport the 
tribe back to the reservation in Indian Territory. Their refusal to return 
and their decision to fight their case through the United States courts 
aroused the sympathy of the nation. Boston, particularly, took the Ponca 
problem to heart. At the invitation of her philanthropists, Chief Standing 
Bear lectured to sympathetic crowds on the wrongs suffered by his tribe at 
the hands of the government. The novelist Helen Hunt Jackson, deeply 
moved by the Chief’s presentation, wrote: “The time is drawing near for a 
great change in our policy toward the Indian. In some respects, . . . he is 
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really worse off than the slaves; ....” *' In 1881, she published 4 Century 
of Dishonor, a convincing, if one-sided, indictment of Indian policy. As did 
the Peace Commission report of 1868, its publication stimulated widespread 
demands for further reform. 

The ill-fated Ponca removal program involved the government and the 
humanitarians in a bitter controversy that ultimately saw the tribe indemni- 
fied for their losses and their old lands restored. But even more significant, 
the resulting renewal of interest in the Indian problem expanded into 
a second major reform movement in Indian policy. Numerous new Indian 
rights organizations sprang up throughout the East and mid-West. Among 
these, the Indian Rights Association and the Women’s National Indian 
Association, both of Philadelphia, exerted a tremendous influence through 
their propaganda publications and petitions to Congress. Of the latter, 
Senator Dawes of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, remarked: “The new Indian policy . .. was born of and nursed by 
the women of this Association.” ** 

Though most of the groundwork for the Indian policy reform of the 
post-war period had been laid during the Grant administration, the second 
phase, greatly strengthened by Western support, carried the program to its 
conclusion with the passage of the General Allotment, or Dawes Severalty, 
Act in 1887. Under this Act, the reservations were subdivided and land 
was alloted to each individual Indian. In the meantime, the Indian Bureau 
relentlessly stepped up its gigantic task of converting the aboriginal from the 
old tribal way of life to property owner, from nomadic hunter to tiller of 
the soil. It was fondly hoped that through this enforced conversion, the 
Indian would make the great evolutionary leap from wandering savagery to 
the settled and productive life of a farmer within a few years. To complete 
the process, each Indian was granted full citizenship, provided he severed his 
tribal afhliations and adopted the habits of civilized life. With the conferring 
of citizenship, the humanitarian dream of two decades was, at last, achieved 
and the red man was believed to be safely on the road to the white man’s 
civilization. 

During the early 1880s church control of the agencies was gradually 
superseded by a return to politically appointed agents. Many of the pioneer 
Indian rights organizations became inactive and most of the older humani- 
tarians of anti-slavery fame dropped from the scene. Old age had removed 
Lydia Maria Child from the ranks of the active reformers soon after the 
inauguration of the peace program. But in 1879 and ’80, the indefatigable 
Wendell Phillips, angered by the Ponca removal, mercilessly belabored 
government Indian policy as a system of “injustice, oppression, and rob- 
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bery.” ** At the same time, William E. Dodge, now chairman of a Presby- 
terian committee, memorialized Congress and twice interviewed President 
Hayes on behalf of Indian education, citizenship, and civil rights. 

On the other hand, Peter Cooper gradually dropped his active participa- 
tion in Indian policy reform as he became increasingly involved in political 
and financial affairs. He was presidential candidate for the Greenback 
Party in 1876, and although unsuccessful, his interest in currency reform 
absorbed much of his crusading zeal from that time until his death. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s work for Indian rights, at best always subordinate 
to his ministerial duties, was negligible after the mid-seventies. Whittier’ 
efforts in this field did not approach his anti-slavery activity, but neverthe- 
less, his respected reputation and eloquent appeals for Indian education were 
a valuable supplement to the labors of the younger humanitarians during the 
1880s. Throughout this decade, the uncompromising opponent of mili- 
tarism, Alfred H. Love, threw the weight of his Peace Union behind legisla- 
tion for more humane treatment of the Indians. 

By 1884, death had claimed Mrs. Child, Dodge, Cooper, and Phillips. 
Although the new reform movement was then well under way, the passing 
of these leaders brought to a close the pioneer era of the post-Civil War 
Indian rights crusade, an era marked by the transition of humanitarian 
activity from the black to the red race. Whether cursed as “impractical 
visionaries,” or praised as “Christian philanthropists,” these idealists were a 
major factor in arousing an apathetic nation to the need for reform. The 
reform measures, too, were products of humanitarian thinking. But even 
more significant, their successful incorporation into the government’s Indian 
program was in no small way brought about by humanitarian propaganda 
and promotion. Finally, in the broader view, it was largely through the 
efforts of these men and women, and others like them, that the struggle for 
the rights of racial minorities came to shape the pattern of nineteenth 
century idealism. 





* Zylyff, The Ponca Chiefs (Boston, 1880), iii. 





APRIL DIARY 


Kenneth L. Beaudoin 


potential Baptist missionaries 
barefoot on the lawns 


of the Bible Institute 


toss April pleasantries 


like caged fawns 


between error and dispute, 


about the Lord of trees 
greening gray dawn 


with some magic of wind and root 


not even April breeze 
recalling all things gone 


can quite confute. 


Memphis, Tennessee 





OF ONE-MAN SHOWS 


Philip Herzbrun 


THE STREETS OF UTRILLO 


He penetrated not deeper than the fiche 
into perspective. The empty street 

it’s traversed is his tether, 

the curve his limit. 


A corridor of structures stained 
plaster white is the postcard world 
he paces, with an eye to every 
poster-board remark, 


that also searches in the pavement 
and the sky for commentary on 
his scene. Mute windows testify 

a merry relevance. 


His eye pleads eloquently 

for acquittal from this unique cage 
his world. Still witnesses abound 
to press his cause. 


Where though is real escape except 
the fiche? And it is stalled 
in Paris snow or spring: 

He must remain. 





MARIN’S MEANS 


Then Marin’s yawp is just as loud. 
It stings the smug, the tender too, 
and woos reluctance from the crowd. 


A bloodline slash of red, a blue 
that mistifies the rocks, and white 
to conjure up the primal field 

of innocence. 


But Calvin’s spite 
heaves sea; and sailboats heel, 
breakwaters tip. Manhattan spins 
askew, the elevated tracks 
impaled upon sharp tintop 
spires. 

Somewhere in back 
there broods on silence 
a trance of dawning angels. 


ARSHILE GORKY 


These subtle spumes of color 
touch off a conflagration: 
spirit bathed in fire, 
burning contemplation 


of a formal love-land 

paved with shattered stars 
that burst on Samarcand. 
Not love, but art, is spare: 


love distils the essence; 
passion forces order. 


Futility is taunted by these yesses 
till our Everlasting Nay becomes desire. 


Alexandria, Virginia 





THE BAD CHILDREN 
Carl Bode 


The children of light — mongoloid, 
Hydrocephalic, crazed, awry — 
Will build their glass houses 

Out of shards of pale sky 

Or brittle splinters of causes. 


Their names will be biblical, 
Esther, Naomi, Levi, Moses, 

Or else cheap blue plastic, 
Charlene, Joni, Sondra, Elvis. 
Their minds will be lame or spastic, 


Their hearts futile. While they 
Play with their impossible toys 
Their parents, aching, will stand 


And watch them. Outside, the healthy noise 
Of other children, playing Pretend, 


Joyously aping the children of light, 

Will meet the ears of the wordless 

Parents. And they will stop and ponder 
The rich health of the children of darkness, 
Who deny God. And they will wonder 


(The fathers turning to the mothers), 
They will wonder as they try to measure 
Sure causes against clumsy effects, 
Which is worse, God’s displeasure 

In this world or the next? 


University Park, Maryland 
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T. L. Broadbent 


IEBER BEOBACHTERMANN!” Readers of the Salt Lake City Beo- 
bachter in the early 1890s must have eagerly looked for this salutation, 
for the writer of the letters which followed, “Hans Besenstiel,”’ cast 

his epistolary barbs with gusto in all directions, particularly at the Liberal 
political party. 

Three attempts to establish a German language newspaper in Utah failed 
before the Beobachter, owned, managed and edited by Joseph H. Ward, 
finally began a journalistic history which was to extend over a period of 
forty years.” Established in the fall of 1890, it appeared in an era of intense 
conflict, for the Territory of Utah was torn by a struggle between “Mor- 
mons” and “Gentiles” (non-Mormons) which encompassed in its bitterness 
the social and political as well as the religious life of the community.* Not 
yet had the national political parties found a foothold. Instead of Republi- 
cans and Democrats there were Liberals, supported by non-Mormons and 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and the Peoples Party, supported by Mormons and 
the Deseret News. The Beobachter, even though its readers were largely 
German converts to the Mormon Church and its editor recently returned 
from a mission to Germany for that church, editorially claimed neutrality.° 

Not so Hans Besenstiel, whose vehicle is the “letter to the editor” and 
whose medium is satire, broad and earthy. From the vantage point of his 
home on “Schatzhtgel” (Treasure-hill) and from “Wahlstadtl” (“Wahl,” 
election; “stadtl,” town) he submits his observations on the religious, social 
and political scene, purportedly as a naive and uninformed non-Mormon 
goldminer, frequently asking deceptively simple questions, but more often 
reporting the events he has observed and the actions of a marvelous group 
of fictional associates from the Liberal Party, among the most notable being 
“Pastor Heiligschein” (Pastor Sanctimonious), the “Ex Baron Ohnegeld 


T. L. Broadbent is Dean of Students at the University of California in Riverside. 
*In English “Broom handle.” 


? Now ready for publication by the writer is an article, “Der Salt Lake City Beobachter: Mirror of 
an Immigration.” 


* See Leland H. Creer, Utah and the Nation (Seattle, 1929); Robert J. Dwyer, The Gentile Comes to 
Utah: a Study in Religious and Social Conflict (Washington, D.C., 1941). 


*G. Homer Durham, “The Development of Political Parties in Utah; the First Phase,” Utah Human- 
ities Review, 1 (Spring, 1947), 122-23. 


* Salt Lake City Beobachter, August 9, 1890. 
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(Impecunious) von Karpetsack,” “Brother Schlaufink” (Sly-bird), “Brother 
Saufer” (Toper) and “Der heilige Pat” (Holy Pat). 

With apologies for requesting space in the “Letters to the Editor” col- 
umn (“But your ‘Federmann’ has invited letters”), Besenstiel appears first 
on August 15, 1891, with a note about a Methodist minister, Dewitt Tal- 
madge, who had recently given a lecture in the Salt Lake Theatre. The 
Beobachter under a headline “Der Kanzel Hanswurst” (Pulpit Clown) 
reported the lecture as most uncomplimentary to the Mormons. Besenstie] 
is intrigued by the title given Talmadge in the headline and hopes the 
“Beobachtermann” might have some other appropriate names he may use 
in writing to Talmadge. Besenstiel also recalls reading in a German paper 
in 1889 that Talmadge on a journey to Palestine had himself baptized in the 
Jordan by an Arab just to see how it felt. “It’s a good thing,” comments 
Hans, “that the old ‘Pfaff’ (derogatory term for priest) didn’t have to be 
held under water until all his lies were forgiven.” 

Poking fun at the Tribune for using flattery of the rural rustics to win 
support, he agrees in his second letter that “We miners are all honorable, 
many are even moderately industrious, what ‘die alte Tante’ | the Salt Lake 
Tribune| repeatedly calls ‘ehrliche Goldgraber’ (honorable goldminers) or 
‘feine ameriganische Herren’ (fine American gentlemen). This doesn’t 
prevent us from scattering a sackful of rich ore over our land occasionally 
and passing the word of strikes to the Tribune, which then trumpets the 
message throughout the nation, attracting many to buy the spiked claims.” 
This is not done with malice or in an attempt to deceive; it is merely what 
is commonly accepted by the Liberals as “scharfe Gebrauche” (sharp prac- 
tice). “Then we all go to Salt Lake City, drink like Englishmen and register 
as Liberals to get our names on the voting lists as many times as possible, 
for without an abundance of Liberal names on the lists, how could the work 
of civilizing the Mormons be carried on?” 

Another acceptable “sharp practice” is reported from one of the many 
meetings held in “Paradieshalle” in Schatzhiigel. Brother Schlaufink — 
who always speaks for the bottom half of the bottle so he can drink the top 
half to get to his share — and Brother Ohrenfeiger (Ear boxer), two ultra- 
Liberals wearing leather medals for service in the field of Mormon reform, 
announce the formation of a company to sell real estate in the northwest 
section of the valley. The land is described in the most glowing terms, with 
shady streets and beautiful homes, and is sold, for the most part, in Boston. 
To be sure, the land lies under the waters of the Great Salt Lake, but the 
purchasers need not be worried because it will all “come forth in the 
restoration.” 
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Chiding the Beobachtermann gently, Hans reports in another letter a 
meeting at Paradieshalle to undo the damage unwittingly done by the editor 
in betraying the device of the “salted” mines. Those who suffer financial 
loss as a result of the Beobachtermann’s unfortunate disclosure are advised 
by Brother Schlaufink to become “winter-Mormons.” Since the Mormons 
are very gullible when it comes to proselyting new members, the listeners 
need only show an interest in Mormonism during the winter. They will 
then be taken care of (gratis, of course), their animals will be fattened, and 
in the spring they can leave for California as so many other winter-Mormons 
have done. They may even carry away with them the choicest daughter of 
the family. No one can accuse them of acting dishonorably, for aren’t they 
told over and over by the Tribune that they are “ehrliche Goldsucher” and 
isn’t it their duty to reform the Mormons in any way possible? “Please 
advise me,” Besenstiel concludes his report, “whether I should become a 
winter-Mormon or a summer-Mormon; or is there perhaps another kind ?” 


The gullibility theme comes out in a report of still another meeting in 
which Pastor Heiligschein (sent out from the east to civilize the Mormons) 
announces the need for greater care in keeping Mormons in ignorance con- 
cerning the coming political campaign. So far it has been possible to pull 
the “himmliche Wolle” (heavenly wool) over the eyes of most public 


officials. One judge, however, is becoming disinclined to spread his judicial 
cloak over their little game “das zeitliche Gut der Mormonen dem grossen 
Ganzen heiligst zu confisc . . . ich meine zu consecrieren” (to confisc ... I 
mean to consecrate the temporal goods of the Mormons to the common 
welfare). 

Commenting on a column of farm advice by an unidentified Professor 
of Agriculture, Besenstiel notes that a professor is a man “who knows all 
things which other people don’t need to know and nothing which they do 
need to know.” Being more practical, and since no one reads the Professor’s 
column anyway, he offers a substitute. “One should not pull turnips. If 
they are tender, they might break in the pulling; if they are not tender, why 
bother to pull them.” “The guano bird is a wonderful animal. It is very 
tender in its youth but becomes tough and intolerable when it gains the 
upper hand (uberhand nimmt) — what one might call in the American 
language ‘liberal-izes.’ It ‘kriecht’ (a nice pun since ‘kriechen’ means both 
to crawl and to fawn or cringe) as early as February and swallows silver 
coins when it can’t find golden grains.” Besenstiel notes, too, that melons 
once were used as a medium of exchange before the days of the gold stand- 
ard. “In those days there were only ‘Mellonare’ (a pun on Andrew Mellon), 
since corrupted to ‘Millionare.’ ” 
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In a bit of doggerel Besenstiel lampoons the Tribune and its sister paper, 
the Herald: 
Misbrauch der Druckerschwirze 


Ein klares Licht wirft tiefe Schatten 

Wie folgende Figura lehrt: 

Die Welt will’s anders nicht gestatten 

Sonst ware manches umgekehrt. 

Hans Guttenberg war es, ein Mann von hellem Wesen, 

Der gab das Wissen frei, das lange ward gebunden: 

Hatt’ er in seiner Zeit die Tribune und den Herald nur gelesen, 
Glaubst du, er hatte wohl die Druckerei erfunden? 


(Freely translated: 
Misuse of Printer’s Ink 


Deep shadows are cast by a clear light 

As in the following figure rehearsed: 

The world will countenance no other plight 

Else many things would be reversed. 

Hans Guttenberg it was, a man of virtue prime, 

Who set man’s knowledge free, that long was circumvented. 
If he had read the Tribune and the Herald in his time, 

Had he, think you, the printing press invented? ) 


Nor does the Beobachter escape. In reporting the laying of the capstone 


of the Salt Lake temple the Beobachter had depicted President Wilford 
Woodruff as climbing to the top of the tower to officiate. “For shame,” 
writes Hans, “to make this worthy gentleman of eighty-five climb so far 
when everyone present saw him lay the stone from the ground by elec- 
tricity.” 

Casting still another barb at his publisher, he submits an article osten- 
sibly printed in the Sioux City Courter. According to this news story, a 
certain “Beobachtermann” who publishes a German weekly in “Krankopo- 
lis” (“krank,” sick) was called to Denver on business and turned the paper 
over to his young proofreader who already held part time jobs as actor, 
apprentice druggist, and waiter. After a considerable absence he received 
a message urging his immediate return or he would be “gelyncht” when he 
did. On arrival home he found the acting editor gone but numerous irate 
citizens waiting for him with the most recent issue of his paper. “Eine 
Giftbude” (poisonous den), reads one headline; “Anyone who buys the stuff 
that Karl Schmidt sells as beer ought to be furnished also with a stomach 
pump.” “A saw sharpener and all the cats in his street,” reads another story, 
“have committed suicide because of the fiddle scratching of Tom Brown, a 
local would-be musician.” Says another, “Otto Mueller, in a customary 
drunken stupor, tried to unlock his door with half a pretzel last night and 
then complained loudly that someone had stolen the key-hole.” Under a 
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heading “Military Notes” is a reference to “that old idler Kernell Bomb- 
schell, who, during the Battle of Bull Run, was seen to hide in an oyster 
barrel, wears a blond wig to hide his age and deserves to be pelted with 
rotten eggs.” The Beobachtermann, so the story in the Courier goes, was 
challenged to a duel by the brother of Kittie Brown because of another 
article which claimed that “Kittie, the old baggage, was born at the time 
of Napoleon and wears enough paint to cover a barn, hoping thus to get a 
man.” Even the Beobachtermann is the subject of a note which asserts that 
“he can’t spell, doesn’t know as much about Goethe and Schiller as does 
Barnum’s rhinoceros and will undoubtedly be arrested for picking pockets 


while traveling, for his Galgen-physiognomie (gallows-physiognomy ) 
makes it clear that he was born for prison.” Comments Besenstiel apropos 
of the article, “Perhaps the dear Beobachtermann will now stay at home and 


tend to business and carefully examine everything that goes into his paper.” 

It is in regard to the Liberal Party, however, that Besenstiel is most vol- 
uble. His first meeting with the Liberal “brethren” is reported in a letter 
immediately upon his return from his honeymoon. “When I arrived in 
Schatzhugel it was pitch dark, but the lights were burning brightly in Para- 
dieshalle. Friend Schnapps and Brouther Saufer had a large bottle under 
siege and were in excellent position for the attack. I thought at first it was 
a celebration to open the Irrigation Congress but soon learned that it was 
in honor of Der Heilige Pat and his standard bearer, O. H. Powerful, who 
had just arrived to investigate whether our political pulse beat ‘liberal’ 
enough or needed to be ‘aufgedoctert.’ Good advice from such experienced 
men could be helpful on how to cast multiple votes without being discov- 
ered. For, since we believe in free elections, obviously the more freely one 
votes the better.” O. H. Powerful “full of the spirits” expounded, according 
to this report, “on the need to keep the ballot boxes pure and undefiled — 
that is, to see that only purely Liberal votes get into them and that only un- 
defiled Liberals are selected to manipulate the next elections.” The speaker 
announced the organization of a reserve force from Tintic, Bingham, Park 
City, and “Schatzhugel” to supply as many multiple votes as necessary to save 
“unsere Geshal—entschuldigen Sie—ich meine unsere Stadte” (our salar — 
excuse me — I mean our cities). 

Suggesting the anti-Mormon official attitude in Washington, Besenstiel 
reports that Pastor Heiligschein and a colleague named “Ich-liv” have of- 
fered to preach at meetings at $25.00 per hour, one on religious, one on 
political matters. If the Mormons preached politics they would be consid- 
ered guilty of mixing politics and religion and word would be sent to 
Washington that Utah is not ready for statehood. Besenstiel proposes that 
every “patriot” sent from Washington to reform the Mormons be required 
to serve four years without pay as do the Mormon missionaries. This would 
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have a beneficial influence on the “patriots” and would probably settle the 
“Utah affair.” 

In late November he writes that he has moved to Wahlstadtl on City 
Creek, “a community established by the Liberals.” He will attend a school 
directed by Pastor Heiligschein, where each student must practice forging 
at least three names until he is perfect; then he will be employed studying 
the voting lists so that he, with the other students, can vote several times for 
the Liberals. Wahlstadtl is a delightful city and very clean, for City Creek 
(the source of much of Salt Lake City’s water in those days) is “a splendid 
sewer system without pipes.” The inhabitants do not worry, however, be- 
cause their sanitary engineer has assured them that water purifies itself as 
it runs — and besides, they drink beer. They are now working on a new 
economic system. If, on election day, each voter would go to work as usual, 
the Liberal voters trained at Wahlstadtl could vote for all; no one would 
miss work or lose wages and the economy would profit accordingly. 

Not at all provincial, Besenstiel journeys into the world, at least as far 
as Idaho. The people of this state, he reports, are indeed fortunate, for since 
their admission to the Union they have had the advantage of paying twice as 
much in taxes as formerly. To his distress, he notes that Mormons are not 
permitted to vote in Idaho, although in Wyoming even their wives and 
mothers-in-law are enfranchised. From Paris, Idaho, he reports a meeting 
with a young man who came to Utah as a convert, thinking he would find 
a veritable “Schlaraffenland” (utopia, sugar-plum land) with gold and silver 
everywhere. He carried a bag of rocks around, happy with his burden 
under the illusion it was precious metal, until someone explained that the 
burdens the Mormons bore were spiritual ones, whereupon he left for Idaho, 
became a Liberal and opened an inn with “Mensch-licher” (a pun on the 
use of “das Mensch” for wench or hussy) accommodations designed to 
appeal to young Mormons. He points out an old man who has cast eighty- 
five votes, to which Besenstiel replies that he knows many Liberals under 
thirty who have cast far more than that. 

A nice solution to a special problem is the subject of another letter. 
Pastor Heiligschein has related in Paradieshalle the case of the “benevolent 
ukase.” Vice-Burgermeister Herr Pick-ihn-hart (perhaps the Mormons will 
want to rechristen him “Pick-ihn-noch harter”) has just issued an order 
that the “beschmutzten Taubchen” (soiled doves) not be arrested for one 
month. One should not infer, the group is informed, that Pick-ihn-hart has 
any special interest in these ladies, but a delegation of them has presented 
an argument of irrefutable logic. If they are arrested and fined, they will 
have to work so much the harder to pay the fines. A suspension of arrests 
will mean no fines; no fines will mean less effort by the ladies and the result 
will be a general improvement of morality throughout the city. With such 
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far sighted measures, Utah will soon be ready for statehood, thinks our 
correspondent. 

So it went, issue after issue throughout 1891 and into the spring of 1892, 
when the intrepid correspondent disappeared as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared. Nowhere is he identified in the Beobachter. Since pencil sketches 
of his chief characters occasionally accompanied his letters and even ap- 
peared from time to time after the letters stopped, there is reason to think 
that they were written by a member of the staff, certainly one who knew 
German well enough to manipulate the language and create the many puns. 

The cessation of the letters is historically more significant than the ano- 
nymity of the writer. As the isolation of the territory dissolved in the waves 
of westward migration, as the proportion of non-Mormons in the territory 
increased, as Mormon and “Gentile” lived and worked together, as com- 
munication with the outside world improved with the coming of the rail- 
road and the telegraph, there came to be an overlapping of sympathies and 
opinions on the part of both groups with a lessening of the tensions which 
had so long prevailed. Battle lines, while still existing, were no longer so 
sharply drawn. By 1892 the Republican and Democratic parties had sup- 
planted the local parties, cutting across religious and political lines, with 
the result that Besenstiel’s primary target, the Liberal Party, ceased to exist. 

Finally, if one attempts to analyze Besenstiel’s letters, one must admit 
that the satire is sometimes so broad as to border on burlesque and in gen- 
eral has the effect of the broadsword rather than the rapier. This only points 
up how successful the appeal was to a people who have traditionally re- 
sponded with honest gusto to the Hanswurst, be he on the stage or on the 
printed page. Certainly there is nothing coy about Besenstiel. In retrospect 
one can only join the early readers of the Beobachter in a warm chuckle of 
appreciation for a brief insight into an historic struggle and for a bit of 


frontier humor which does not fail to strike a response in the reader even 
in the sophisticated twentieth century. 





TWO SAN FRANCISCO POEMS 
Willis Eberman 


WATCHING ROSE TREE 
after Kuichi 


Watching rose tree in wind and rain; 
one mind thinking on you, 
other mind seeing lonely garden. 


Wind makes tree move like delicate dancer, 
just so, with long, thin sleeves. 


High music comes, far off, 
perhaps bird singing. 


Rain slaps wall and pane. I ache 
inside my shirt for you. 


OLD WOMAN FEEDING PIGEONS 


Tossing from her hand the grain of life, 


like an aged Quan Yin among the wings 
that blue the speckled concrete. She moves 


quietly, cautiously among them, cooing 
evening bird-talk. 


Tiny, in black, the ancient hat a shape 

for nesting in. — Now, suddenly one bird 

perches her shoulder, feeds from her fragile 
hand.... 


The grain all gone, she minces from the park. 


Portland, Oregon 





THE PIG-TAILED CHINA BOYS OUT WEST 


Egbert S. Oliver 


N THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY the Orient was still to Amer- 
icans a distant and strange — an unknown — world. Its commerce had 
attractions, to be sure, and many thousands of New England seamen 
had seen at least the watery portions of the glamorous East. The Trans- 
cendentalists had been infected with a kind of Oriental fever and through 
The Dial had introduced a few readers to the strangeness and the spiritual 
unworldliness of Oriental literature. Even some of the merchants and 
Boston Brahmins decorated their homes with Oriental hangings and curios. 

But in 1849 the people and customs of the Orient were indeed far away 
and so strange as to receive attention, if at all, as mere curiosities in the 
world of western civilization. Japan was still a closed country. Korea was 
so tightly sealed as to be barely a name. China only grudgingly had opened 
two or three ports to “foreign devils” a part of each year. India was a vague 
part of the “Indies,” which included all of those spice islands and low-lying 
shores of the south and east Asian lands and waters. Over all were strange 
and unnatural customs. 

But in that Gold Rush year the pig-tailed China boys were bringing the 
quaintness of their dress, manners, customs, foods across the Pacific with an 
impact of great importance to the entire United States and to the future 
of the world. There in the glow of that Gold Rush spotlight moved the 
Chinese. Their numbers increased so rapidly as to entail international com- 
plications, but in the meantime they moved into and over the valleys and 
mountains, villages and cities of the West with their serenity and adamant 
calmness, their industry and their strange ways —bringing the greatest 
impact of a culturally heterogeneous population that the United States in 
its entire history of racial amalgamation has ever confronted. These 
Celestials became entangled in labor problems and they became the butt of 
social abuses. They entered into the literature of the West and they became 
a political issue. But through the decades they made their way, seeking 
their level in life as waters of a burst dam seek out a new level. They were, 
through their presence, bringing Western Americans face to face with the 
Orient. They became a part of the Western scene. 

Egbert S. Oliver, who teaches at Portland State College, in Portland, Oregon, has long been inter- 
ested in cultural relations between the East and the West. In 1956-57 he lectured on American literature 


at Osmania University in Hyderabad, India. An article, “ “The Seas Are All Cross’d’: Whitman on 
America and World Freedom,” appeared in the WHR. 
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From the beginning of the migration many visitors to the Pacific Coast 
commented on these novel new-comers. One tourist, J. Goldsborough Bruff, 
noted in his journal for February 21, 1851, that a brig and a steamer were 
landing passengers, horses, mules, asses, and freight — “besides a_full- 
blooded Chinaman, with a broad-brim conical hat, blue nankeen unmen- 
tionables — of the most ample proportions, a pig tail down to his heels, and 
a fine brown American frock.” That Bruff was interested enough in this 
new arrival from the Celestial Empire to make inquiries is evidenced by his 
adding, “He is hired here, for a gardener.” 

Although by this time more than four thousand Chinese had landed in 
San Francisco or nearby harbors, Bruff’s curiosity prompted him to single 
out these aliens for continued particular mention. In his sight-seeing 
around “this singular city, of mixture, bustle, gambling, and trading,” he 
saw “the celebrated Miss Amoy, and several Bengalese — male and female, 
and 3 Chinamen, in full costume, with long queue, umbrellas, and paper 
fans.” 

Again, after a couple of months, he still would write, “I passed to-day, 
in one of the streets a Chinese female, in rich silk attire, with the celebrated 
diminutive feet. She was very pale, appeared to be in bad health; and hung 
on the arm of a swarthy son of the Celestial Empire, with his huge um- 
brella, fan, and long queue — perhaps her husband. This pair have just 
arrived.” 

Emigrants came to California from Australia, the Marquesas Islands, 
the Philippines, Malaya, India, Turkey, New Zealand, Tahiti, South Amer- 
ica — but ever the blue garbed Chinese stood out, with their fans, umbrellas, 
basin-like hats, and long pig-tails. They were not only conspicuous among 
the unusual peoples of the islands and Eastern continents because of their 
braided tails; but also they were ubiquitous with their ever-increasing num- 
bers. Soon they were known and commented upon throughout the West. 

The first Chinaman reported resident in the United States came in 1820, 
and during the next twenty-eight years only eighty-eight came. One became 
a naturalized citizen of Massachusetts. But the picture in California 
changed rapidly with the influx of population following the gold discovery. 
One Chinaman was known to be in California in 1847 and at the end of 
1848 seven were known, one of them a woman. The South American 
mining companies had for many years been importing bound labor from 
China, and some few of those laborers were variously reported to have 
escaped into California. But 1849 saw the tide of Chinese immigrants begin 
to run. 

Chum Ming, a merchant in San Francisco, wrote to a friend, Cheong 
Yum, a letter which brought results. Once the lines were set up, Chinese 
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came by ship loads. Fifty came in January, and by year’s end 789 Chinese 
men and two Chinese women were known to be in California. A year later 
the number was four thousand men and seven women. In one 48 hour 
period in 1852, the Akbar, Viceroy, Gulnare, Cornwall, and Duke of North- 
umberland unloaded two thousand Chinese in San Francisco. Moreover, 
the first eight months of that year saw 18,000 men and 14 women arrive in 
San Francisco from China. 

It was then that the newspapers began to speak of the unprecedented for- 
eign arrivals and, in stronger terms, referred to the rat eating of the Chinese, 
their nasty looking vegetables, their unendurable music, their gambling, 
and their prostitution. Governor Bigler referred to them as “coolies” and 
asked for Chinese exclusion and control by special legislation. A miners’ 
resolution referred to them as “long-tailed, horned and cloven-footed inhabi- 
tants of the infernal regions,” and El Dorado County mobs met stages and 
turned back Chinese. At Weber Creek their property was burned by white 
mobs. 

In 1855 thirty-two Chinese were homicide victims in California alone. 
This happens to be the same number of dead as were victims of the Boxer 
uprisings at the turn of the century in China, when the Chinese were 
aroused to action against foreign penetration. The year 1862 records eighty- 
eight murders of Chinese in California. Year by year there was a steady 
toll, but no indemnity was paid to relatives or to China until the violent 
outburst in Rock Springs, Wyoming, in United States territory, after the 
exclusion acts were passed. 

However, despite violence and opposition, through three decades the 
tide of Chinese continued to flow, until in 1875, San Francisco had thirty 
thousand Chinese in a population of 191,000, and western America con- 
tained about 116,000, with Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Montana each 
having from two to four thousand Chinese residents. Still, the year 1882 — 
the last year before exclusion — was the biggest immigration year, with 
39,579 arriving. 

These three decades saw the Chinese distributed and adapted to the situ- 
ations of almost every settled locality of the West. Colonel E. C. Kemple, 
in a report of a journey in 1874 from San Francisco to Cape Flattery and 
eastward into Idaho, spoke particularly of finding them —he called them 
a “heathen army” — everywhere. There was “not a corner so remote” that 
John of the Flowery Kingdom was not there. Far in the wooded solitudes 
of the Upper Columbia, a region of Indians and half-breeds, he found a 
Chinese cook. “I visited the Neah Bay Indians at Cape Flattery, a place 
inaccessible by any regular . . . conveyance. But my Celestial friend was 
before me.” 
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At The Dalles, in the sixties, Chinese labor was used to man the first 
fire engine pump ever used on the Pacific Coast.’ 
The Weekly Astorian, June 17, 1876, reported that 


A white haired descendant of Confucius, grand lecturer in the Masonic work of Celesti 
als, opened a lodge for Chinese in Astoria Saturday night. 


The East Oregonian of Pendleton, August 9, 1879, reported: 


We have learned that Weston has a street sprinkler. A Chinaman with two square coal 
oil cans with holes in the bottoms, tramping back and forth through the whole day keeps 
the Main street nicely wet down. 


Lincoln Steffens, in his Autobiography, wrote of his horseback rides in 
the seventies along the Sacramento River to where “the Chinamen had 
their peanut farms and represented the Saracens to me.” 

Early in the fifties such pictures of individual pig-tailed Chinamen as 
Bruff noticed were lost in the mass picture. In Harper’s New Monthly, an 
illustrated article on California life showed the familiar pig-tail and conical 
basin hat of John Chinaman in half the pictures — at a bar, on the streets, 
in the mines, on horseback John was soon a normal part of whatever 
Americans conceived to be the California or Western picture. Nearly every 
community had its Chinese laundry or at least some house boy, cook, 
gardener — or group of miners, railroad workmen, or fishermen. 

The first California reaction to the picturesque Celestial, with his hair 
down his back, his loose-flowing clothing, shirt tail out and elegantly long, 
was entirely favorable and hospitable. 

In 1849 the few hundred Chinese at San Francisco retained an Ameri- 
can, Selim Woodworth, son of the author of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” to 
represent their interests for them. They were honored at a public assembly 
and presented with Christian pamphlets in their own language. They had 
a colorful part in the celebration of the admission of California as a state. 
They were asked by the mayor to take part in a memorial procession on 
the death of President Zachary Taylor, and they expressed in direct form 
their pleasure at such favorable attention: 

Sir: The “China Boys” wish to thank you for the kind mark of attention you bestowed 
upon them in extending to them an invitation to join with the citizens of San Francisco 
in doing honor to the memory of the late president. . .. The China Boys feel proud of 
the distinction you have shown them, and will always endeavor to merit your good 
opinion and the good opinion of the citizens of their adopted country... . 

Ah-Sing 

A-He 

In behalf of the China Boys 





*I am indebted to Mr. Courtland Matthews’ radio address, “Chinese in Oregon,” KOAC, May 21, 
1937, for this and the two following items. 
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The San Franciscans had at the very least an attitude of amused hospi- 
tality toward fantastically interesting guests. The China Boys in their best 
apparel took part in Independence Day celebrations and were undoubtedly 
pleased to read in the papers that “We shall be pleased to see large additions 
during the coming year to this class of our population”; “These celestials 
make excellent citizens and we are pleased to notice their daily arrival in 
large numbers”; and “. . . we regard with great pleasure the presence of 
great numbers of these people among us... .” The Daily Alta California, 
May 12, 1852, commented, “The China boys will yet vote at the same polls, 
study at the same schools and bow at the same altar as our own country- 
men.” 

Wherever there was 2 group of the China boys, there was a bronze Bud- 
dha secure in a small shrine, to which regular offerings of sweetmeats, rice, 
brandy, roast pig, and other delicacies were made. Wherever man wanders 
from home he likes to have his household god nearby, as Virgil knew when 
he wrote of the journey of Aeneas; and Americans and foreigners coming 
from the rest of the world to the unfolding West had a chance to see the 
inscrutable Oriental transplant his age old ceremonies. A Chinese temple 
soon stood on the banks of the Sacramento River. The Chinese workmen 
could be seen in their native dignity, without any tinge of hauteur. Silently 
and unobtrusively they brought with them their past and their gentle, yield- 
ing, unassertive character. In friendly fashion they shared their festival day 
sweets and delicacies with friendly Occidentals, especially the shy children 
who came to stare and wonder. 

Bret Harte, drawing upon his recollections of the early fifties, has left 

us his details of how the already picturesque situation of the booming San 
Francisco was made more vividly colorful by the Chinese: 
“John” was to be met everywhere. It was a common thing to see a long file of sampan 
coolies carrying their baskets slung between them, on poles, jostling a modern, well- 
dressed crowd in Montgomery Street, or to get a whiff of their burned punk in the side 
streets; while the road leading to their temporary burial-ground at Lone Mountain was 
littered with slips of colored paper scattered from their funerals. They brought an 
atmosphere of the Arabian Nights into the hard, modern civilization; their shops . . . 
were replicas of the bazaars of Canton and Peking... . 

They were always neatly dressed, even the commonest of coolies, and their festive 
dresses were marvels. As traders they were grave and patient; as servants they were sad 
and civil, and all were singularly infantine in their natural simplicity. The living repre- 
sentatives of the oldest civilization in the world, they seemed like children. 


Robert Louis Stevenson had a fine eye for the picturesque and a vivid 
pen with which to portray it. His months in California gave him a sym- 
pathy for the Chinese to add to his natural affinity for the underdog. But 
whatever one might think of the economic or the social problems presented 
to western America by the large Chinese population, there was, undoubt- 
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edly, always present in the minds of the established residents as well as of 
the visitors that here were an alien people and a mysterious one. According 
to Stevenson, 

You will behold costumes and faces and hear a tongue that are unfamiliar to the memory. 
The joss-stick burns, the opium pipe is smoked, the floors are strewn with slips of colored 
paper — prayers, you would say, that had somehow missed their destination — and a man 


guiding his upright pencil from right to left across the sheet, writes home the news of 
Monterey to the Celestial Empire. 


Frank Marryatt, an Englishman, saw the sights of early gold rush Cali- 
fornia and was much taken with the bizarre aspects of the Chinese. He 
gave a lively account of the way the Chinese as miners often engaged in 
noisy quarrels. It impressed him as a piece of comic opera, the Chinese all 
shouting in shrill voices, their lean arms gesticulating in rapid movement, 
hooked fingers protruded to indicate numbers and dates. With all the 
sound and fury, they were, as Marryatt commented, wary of coming to 
blows, for a fight would bring the American law down on them. The vocif- 
erous tumult would gradually subside, and the Chinese would return to 
their mining. 

Marryatt observed with less than approval that many of the miners had 
cut off their tails and given over shaving their heads, suffering their hair 
to grow in its natural manner. 

A more villainous-looking object than such an Americanized Chinaman cannot be 
imagined. Their straight hair grows low down upon the forehead, taking away the 
look of calm benevolence which seems to beam from the broad expanse exposed by 
shaving, and bringing strongly out the cunning expression of their little pig-shaped eyes. 


But regardless of the unusual or objectionable appearance of the pig- 
tailed Chinamen, everyone who knew them agreed that they were patient 
and hard-working. Though they might quarrel with one another over their 
respective rights, they were docile, peace-loving, and respectful toward all 
other people. They held it prudent not to try to claim rich mines. Accus- 
tomed to small returns for their labor, they did not object to working the 
mines abandoned by Americans as worthless. They were not restless dab- 
blers. If they started work as a servant they probably had a job for life — 
or until they were ready to return to China — if their employer were reason- 
ably fair to work for. If they started working an old mining area, they 
would work it as long as any pay dirt appeared. When the Chinese left a 
diggings, it was indeed worthless. 

They were frugal and steady —beyond the dreams of Poor Richard. 
Their clean habits and temperate lives were combined with a native dex- 
terity. Whether as laundryman, shoemaker, cook, merchant, vegetable man, 
blacksmith, they learned their work and went at it with a persistent dogged- 
ness that amazed observers. Unaccustomed to considerations of hours of 
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labor or holidays — except their New Year’s — they were as a group singu- 
larly concerned with the work before them. 

They were valuable residents, but they were yet alien. How alien they 

were is part of the mystery of the Occidental’s view of the Oriental of a 
hundred years ago, when from out of the dim separateness of worlds apart 
they were beginning to know one another. Stevenson, as well as anyone 
has done in a short passage, summed up the paradox of the presence of these 
thousands of residents of the Celestial Empire in the midst of America’s 
new civilization. Stevenson was a fellow alien with a coach load of Chinese 
coming westward across America on the newly opened railroad which the 
Chinese had helped to build. He considered the fact that to many Ameri- 
cans they were then a despised race, and he concluded: 
For my own part, I could not look but with wonder and respect on the Chinese. Their 
forefathers watched the stars before mine had begun to keep pigs. Gunpowder and 
printing, which the other day we imitated, and a school of manners which we never had 
the delicacy so much as to desire to imitate, were theirs in a long-past antiquity. They 
walk the earth with us, but it seems they must be of different clay. They hear the clock 
strike the same hour, yet surely of a different epoch. They travel by steam conveyance, 
yet with such a baggage of old Asiatic thoughts and superstitions as might check the 
locomotive in its course. Whatever is thought within the circle of the Great Wall; what 
the wry-eyed, spectacled schoolmaster teaches in the hamlets round Pekin; religions so 
old that our language looks a halfling boy alongside; philosophy so wise that our best 
philosophers find things therein to wonder at; all this travelled along side of me for 
thousands of miles over plain and mountain. Heaven knows if we had one common 
thought or fancy all that way, or whether our eyes, which yet were formed upon the 
same design, beheld the same world out of the railway windows. 


Other observers of the Chinese formed less favorable views of them than 
Stevenson did. The French Catholic priest, M. Huc, after journeying in 
China, as reported in Harper’s, said that “dishonesty and lying seem to be 
the ruling traits of the Chinese character.” The American magazines of 
the fifties were presenting to their readers the customs and practices of the 
exotically mysterious persons of the earth in articles of information and 
misinformation — some of which were not designed to encourage sympa- 
thetic understanding between the Chinese and the Americans with whom 
they came into immediate contact. 

The Chinese, so the articles ran, were as a general rule infidels, indiffer- 
ent of religion, in the American conception. This absence of religion was 
evidenced by their indifference toward the sick or dying. A Chinaman who 
arrived in the harbor in a condition of critical illness would be put to one 
side, stretched out on a pallet, and ignored. When he was dead — that was 
a different matter. His body would be cared for, the funeral would be en- 
thusiastic, and his bones would eventually be shipped back to China, at the 
expense of the Chinese group. The Chinese indifference to suffering con- 
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tributed to a rising hostility toward them, and Bret Harte reported — 
whether speaking out of reasonably accurate recollection or with a writer’s 
heightened color —that the anti-heathen feeling “reached its climax one 
Sunday when a Chinaman was stoned to death by a crowd of children re- 
turning from Sunday-school.” Mark Twain, noting the same event, wrote 
that “in broad daylight in San Francisco, some boys have stoned an inoffen- 
sive Chinaman to death, and . . . although a large crowd witnessed the 
shameful deed, no one interfered.” 

The Chinese conception of what was edible led to sharp attacks in the 
newspapers and magazines — and on the streets. One writer for Harper's 
in high flown phrases damned the Chinese as showing “their want of per- 
ception of the beautiful, not more in their worship of detestable deities and 
the cruel mutilation of their women, than by eating, as their greatest deli- 
cacy, the nests of swallows and the flesh of disgusting fetid trepang.” He 
continued the evidence against the entire population stemming from the 
Celestial Empire by insisting that the fattening and butchering of rats and 
mice is “as good evidence against his race as the cruelty that stains the pages 
of his history, and the dark ignorance that broods over his mind.” The 
Chinese, he added as the climax, not only eat, either “raw or roasted,” the 
“common rain worm,” but “with their incredible power of overcoming all 
natural instincts . . . raise the larvae of blue-bottle flies in heaps of putrid 
fish near the sea-coast, and value the produce” as food. 

Mark Twain, reporting in the Enterprise on a visit to the Chinese 
quarters of Virginia City, envisioned the opium-smoking, pig-tailed China- 
man as dreaming of a paradise where he “feasts on succulent rats and birds’- 
nests.” He praised the hospitality of Mr. Ah Sing, but added, “He offered us 
a mess of birds’-nests; also, small, neat sausages, of which we could have 
swallowed several yards if we had chosen to try, but we suspected that each 
link contained the corpse of a mouse, and therefore refrained.” 

In Western America two decidely dissimilar peoples met face to face. 
The Americans who might have gone West in first headlong flight to seek 
gold soon settled down to build a nation. The Chinese did not easily lose 
their distinctive racial qualities. They brought with them their wisdom and 
literature and art and social and cultural patterns as well as their appear- 
ance. At first the unusual quality of the appearance was an attraction. 
When at a public celebration the China Boys appeared “with pig tails nicely 
braided” carrying fans, and with their flowing blouses and pantaloons care- 
fully laundered, they were generally regarded, to quote the governor, “as 
one of the most worthy classes of our newly adopted citizens.” 

But the truth of the matter was that they were not “newly adopted 
citizens.” They were sons of old China. Incessant and indefatigable work- 
ers, their aim was to save a competency and then return to China to raise 
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a family and live at ease. Chinese tradition forbade the respectable woman 
to leave her home, even with her husband. Though a third of the Chinese 
in America were married, only one woman to twenty-six men migrated 
here. Even the glories of the Golden State or other Pacific slope garden 
spots, then, could not win them over to think of themselves as permanent 
residents. A Chinese couple in America was a rarity, and of course the larger 
family or clan was always in China. The Chinese made temporary adjust- 
ments instead of taking root. Even their burial ground on Lone Mountain 
was a temporary resting place. By 1860 it was estimated that the bones of 
ten thousand of their dead had been shipped home. 

Mary Roberts Coolidge in her study of Chinese immigration tells us that 
1768 Chinese left San Francisco Custom House in 1852 for China. After 
that the number of departures from that port exceeded that number each 
year for thirty years, rising to its highest with ten thousand departures in 
1882, the year also of the largest number of entries. This circumstance of 
Chinese coming to America, working here, sending money home, and then 
in time returning again to China was a subject for much general discussion 
and considerable differences of opinion. Two of the Oregon newspapers 
which joined in the debate differed decidedly. 

The Weekly Astorian, under the editorial guidance of D. C. Ireland, 
attacked the Chinese continuously and severely. The lead editorial for Janu- 
ary 22, 1876, a full column long, headed “John Chinaman,” was typical: 
Taken as a body, the Chinese are a heavy drug on the prosperity of this coast, a constant 
drain on our material resources and an element in the social fabric that disjoints the idea 
of republican institutions; and their unchallenged presence here would be an insult to 
our common intelligence. They do not come here to make homes for themselves — 
living or dead. ... 

Every Chinamen [sic] on this coast is a faucet inserted into the land draining a stream 
of gold, small or large, into the land of his birth. They are incapable of assimilation with 
us. Everyone... will leave us nothing better than the odor of decay to remember him 
by.... Their habits of life constantly menace the public health wherever they congregate. 


Behind the persistent denunciation by Mr. Ireland and the Weekly 
Astorian was a long history relating the Northwest to China. Still in the 
eighteenth century, soon after the establishment of the United States as a 
nation, Americans were gathering furs on the North Pacific coast for 
Chinese trade. In 1821 in a report to Congress on the occupation of the 
Columbia River, the Hon. John Floyd advanced the idea that an outpost in 
the Northwest could be established with Chinese settlers: 


It is believed that population could be easily acquired from China, by which the arts of 
peace would at once acquire strength and influence and make visible to the aborigines 
the manner in which their wants could be supplied.” 


* This very interesting report is given in full in Oregon Historical Quarterly, VIII (1907), 51-75. 
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The brig Amazon entered Portland in 1851 direct from China, beginning 
the flow of trade and immigration across the Pacific to the Northwest. 
Whether going south from Portland or north from California, Chinese 
were attracted to the mines of Josephine, Jackson, and Curry Counties, and 
to the area around Baker as well. The following curious bill of sale is on 


record: Wolf Creek, August 20, 1859. 


Know all men by these presents that I the undersigned have this day sold one mining 
claim 150 yards together with 8 sluices, 2 picks, 2 shovels, 2 hatchets, | root ax, and one 
cabin to one Chinaman by the name of Chick, for the sum of thirty dollars. 


Ephraim Allen 
Paid by cash $4 


The other $26 to be paid in five days.® 


The Statesman of Walla Walla, November 29, 1862, published a report of 
the journey of Captain John Mullan, U.S.A., through Southern Oregon to 
California. Captain Mullan reported, concerning the Rouge River valley and 
Jacksonville, 

We observed, in squads, the ubiquitous Chinaman, moving from mining locality to 


mining locality, fleeing from the kicks of one to the cuffs of the other, with no fixed 
abiding place to be called his permanent home. 


The county mining tax collections for Josephine and Jackson Counties indi- 
cate the presence of about 900 Chinese miners in 1861. The Jackass Creek 
section of Jackson County appeared to be largely mined by Chinese by 1864, 
with mining claims held by Lin and Co., Tan and Co., Wong and Co., Lo 
and Co., Hing Foo and Co. 

In 1869 in Oregon City the employees of the woollen mills protested the 
employment of Chinese, although the number of Celestials involved was 
only about a dozen. According to the Oregonian, October 14, 1869, plans 
were afoot to have 7000 Chinese at work on the western end of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Construction did begin at Kalama in December, 1870, but 
no such number of Chinese as was mentioned was ever employed. By this 
time Chinese in some numbers were engaged in railway construction in 
both Eastern and Western Oregon and continued to work on the railroads 
throughout the rest of the century. Their presence was used in election 
campaigns in 1870. Oregon Senators Williams, Corbett and Mitchell in the 
1870s were actively and bitterly anti-Chinese. During this decade the Chinese 
in Oregon rose in number from about three thousand to about ten thousand. 
Most of the Oregon canneries had Chinese crews by the end of the decade, 
and they were sometimes used as strikebreakers. 

The cuffed and kicked and maligned Chinese found some supporters 
and comforters in the Beaver state. St. Helens Hall, in Portland, maintained 





* Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXIII (1922), 140. 
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an informal school for Chinese from 1871 to 1878, giving instruction in 
religion, English, and other subjects. 

The Oregonian, under the editorship of Mr. Harvey Scott, took a much 
more moderate view than did the Weekly Astorian. Mr. Scott did oppose the 
Chinese in America because they were not readily assimilated and he did 
favor the exclusion act; however he understood the extensive need for labor 
and felt that the Chinese were making a good contribution to the economic 
development of the West, even though on other grounds he deplored their 
presence. The Oregonian said, July 7, 1869, 

Every Chinaman leaves the products of his labor, a full equivalent for the wages paid 


him. He leaves more; he leaves the profits which his employer has made in the cheap 
labor he has furnished. 


Lincoln Steffen’s Autobiography gave a brief conversation which focused on 
the core of the problem as many other settlers viewed the Chinese. Ah 
Hook asked Lincoln, the horseback riding boy, what he was coming out to 
the Chinaman’s farm for and received the boy’s answer that he came to see. 
But Lincoln also asked, 

“What for you Ah Hook come allee way China lookee see — Sacramento?” 


“Me no come lookee see Sacramento,” he replied. “Me come catchem dollar, go home 
China.” 


The Chinese “left.” That was a stumbling block to their acceptance. 
Living or dead, they returned to their home land. The Hattie C. Besse left 
Portland on November 15, 1869, with a cargo of “old iron, broken glass, 
Yankee notions for Chinese use, bones of defunct Celestials and nearly 200 
Chinese passengers.” 


They worked, they saved, they sent money home to families, and they 
went home in very large numbers. And every one who died here in this 
far away land wanted his bones returned to lie in the burial place of his 
ancestors and his family. 


There seems to be a deep-seated American folkway which might be 
summed up briefly: If you make it here, spend it here. This view of eco- 
nomic exchange is applicable to village or valley, city or state, or to the 
nation as a whole. The regular flow of money from America to China was 
an offense to many. Such phrases as “sucking the very life-blood of this 
country” rolled easily from the lips of the tavern loafer and the candidate 
for public office. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote that he heard “a vulgar fellow” — he 
undoubtedly meant Dennis Kearney, the demagogue in the Workingmen’s 
Party — speaking to the idlers of San Francisco, calling for butchery in these 
rhetorical terms: “At the call of Abraham Lincoln ye rose in the name of 
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freedom to set free the negroes; can ye not rise and liberate yourselves from 
a few dhirty Mongolians ?” 

The Chinese in California and Oregon and the West generally mined 
under severe handicaps. In fact, the mines very soon became both unhealthy 
and unprofitable for them. Beginning with the first tax on foreign miners 
in 1850, the legislatures, often hampered by the courts, waged a decade long 
battle against Chinese and such other foreign miners as Mexicans. Many 
tales are told of the process of collecting the monthly tax from John China- 
man. Some collectors would tie the pig tails of groups together until all the 
Chinese who could be rounded up in the area were assessed the monthly fee. 
Some hoodlums preyed upon the Chinese by posing as collectors. Some col- 
lectors mined the Chinese for sums beyond the legally set tax. But still, it 
is estimated that by 1868 forty thousand Chinese in California were mining 
in abandoned claims or working in mines as laborers. 

But beyond such official (and extra-official) endeavors to curtail Chinese 
mining was a strong undercurrent of popular opinion which might be ex- 
pressed in the words of a letter written to the press: 

If foreigners come, let them till the soil and make roads, or do any other work that may 


suit them, and they may become prosperous; but the gold mines were preserved by nature 
for Americans only, who possess noble hearts. .. . 


It was widely believed that some of the Chinese who came into San 
Francisco harbor were hardly free to seek their own occupation. A legislative 
committee spoke disapprovingly of “the importation by foreign capitalists 
of immense numbers of Asiatic serfs... .” A brief news note from the 
Monthly Record of Current Events in Harper’s reported an incident in this 
procurement of Chinese labor for the American West. 

From Manilla we learn that the American ship Waverley, with Chinese laborers, had 
put into that port to bury her captain. While there, a revolt took place on board, and the 
mate, it is alleged, shot two or three coolies, drove the rest below, and then went ashore 
to bury the captain. Upon his return the hatches were opened, and it was found that out 


of 450 men, 251 had died from suffocation. The mate and crew had been arrested by 
the Spanish authorities. 


This brief news account is buried in the midst of a larger paragraph and 
without heading.‘ The entire event never created a ripple in the movements 
of masses of Asians across the Pacific. It was no “Black Hole of Calcutta” 
incident. 

The Chinese laundryman became from the early immigrants a fixture 
of Western America. The first sailors to the Orient had found that the 
Chinese did good washing, as in pidgin English they would solicit laundry 
of captains and mates with the promotional speech, “Me washa closy all 
plopa.” A Chinese laundry appeared on the fringe of the old plaza in San 
Francisco at the beginning of the fifties and reduced the cost of washing 
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shirts from the previously accepted price of eight dollars a dozen to five 
dollars. Competition soon reduced the price to three dollars a dozen. The 
China Boys were soon doing most of the menial work in San Francisco and 
in other communities as well. They washed, scrubbed, cooked, served, and 
carried. They made good gardeners and repairmen. They cobbled shoes. 
In fact, they were soon in far away Massachusetts making shoes, in some 
instances sent there as strikebreakers. They were adaptable to handling 
machinery, and as peaceful, dependable, sober, steady workmen they found 
a place wherever work was to be done. 

They also became shopkeepers. M. Huc, as reported in Harper’s New 
Monthly, characterized them as a nation of traders: 
If the Chinese have any object in life, it is trade and money. They are born speculators. 
As soon as a boy can walk, he begins to traffic with his companions. His life is spent in 
buying and selling, and he will close a bargain with his last breath. It is all the same to 


him whether the traffic be legal or illegal, honest or dishonest. From selling a house to 
playing at cards or dice, they are ready for anything which seems to promise gain. 


Stevenson said that the Caucasians hated them because: 


the Mongols were their enemies in that cruel and treacherous battlefield of money. They 
could work better and cheaper in half a hundred industries . . . their dexterity and frugal- 
ity enable them to underbid the lazy and luxurious Caucasian. 


But in his economic competition with Americans the Chinaman had further 
preparation than being dexterous and frugal. His whole Chinese heritage 
down the centuries had prepared him to work with no regard for union 


hours or vacations. He accepted work and drudgery with endless patience, 
whether on farm or in shop or as a scholar with his books. But beyond this 
competition — and a part of it — was the everlasting foreignness of the pig- 
tailed Chinaman, with his occasional pipe of opium, his strange foods, and 
his insistence that his bones must be buried with his ancestors. 


The circumstances were ready made for suspicion and hostility. The 
wonder is that mob violence and bloodshed were not more widespread than 
they were. The frontier Americans could easily regard the Chinaman as 
somehow sub-human. Stories were always going the rounds. One miner 
told of another fair and honest miner sitting by a roadside waiting for a 
Chinaman to come along “so that he could rob him.” Another honorable 
man, finding himself without means properly to celebrate the approaching 
Christmas season, robbed a Chinese to secure funds for a proper observance 
of that holy season. 

The Chinese were almost entirely without recourse to the American law 
courts. Their testimony was not acceptable. They did not understand the 
white man’s oath on the Bible, and language difficulties always were a bar- 
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rier. They wished to avoid contact with the law. Among the Chinese them- 
selves were channels of pressure and punishment of offenders against the 
decorum of their own community — and the Caucasians buzzed with talk 
of the mysterious “six companies,” “tongs,” “tong warfare” — as well as of 
opium dens, prostitution, and gambling. It was the common belief 

That for ways that are dark 


And for tricks that are vain 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar 


as Bret Harte through Truthful James set the entire nation to discussing. 
Everywhere people laughed over Ah Sing and his Euchre game. 

But such exotic and titillating overtones only accompanied the oft- 
repeated complaint that “We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor”; hence not 
only Bill Nye, but also many another Westerner “went for that heathen 
Chinee.” Minor riots, an occasional burning of property, and deaths dotted 
the trails of the Chinese over all of the West for a generation and more. In 
1859 the Shasta County residents were so convinced that terrorism was “the 
best means of ridding themselves of the presence of the moon-eyed sons of 
the Orient” that the governor took action to restore order in the county. 

When Irish employees were hard to find in building the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the employers turned to China for labor. At first, in 1864, a few 


Chinese were employed as laborers for a trial. Their willing dependability 
and industry demonstrated to the satisfaction of the builders that “moon- 
eyed sons of the Orient” could fulfill their needs. Laborers from China were 
brought over by the thousand, until about nine thousand Chinese and one 
thousand whites, mostly Irishmen, were laying rails east to meet the Union 
Pacific. On May 10, 1869, President U. S. Grant received the telegram: 


Sir, we have the honor to report that the last rail is laid, the last spike is driven. The 
Pacific Railroad is finished. 


The ceremony took place at Promontory Point, Utah. The last two rails 
of the Union Pacific were laid by Irishmen. The joining two rails of the 
Central Pacific were laid by a gang of pig-tailed Chinese laborers. Thus the 
crossing of the Atlantic and the Pacific was symbolized in that meeting. 
The Rev. John Todd, pastor of the Congregational Church of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, who was a tourist on the first through train from Boston to 
San Francisco, said a prayer before the sound of the hammers on the golden 
spike went out over every Western Union wire of the nation. The two 
facing engines touched noses as their cow catchers were bathed in cham- 
pagne. 

Bret Harte celebrated the occasion with a poem, “What the Engines 
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Said.” When the engine from the East spoke boastfully of the Atlantic and 
its offerings, the Western engine responded scornfully, 

You brag of your East! You do? 

Why, I bring the East to you! 

All the Orient, all Cathay, 

Find through me the shortest way; 

And the sun you follow here 

Rises in my hemisphere. 


Within the year Stevenson was to meditate as he crossed the wild places of 
Wyoming on the wonder of how “pig-tailed Chinese pirates worked side 
by side with border rufians and broken men from Europe” building a rail- 
road to bear him, a poor emigrant, for twelve pounds from the Atlantic to 
the Golden Gate. 

It was inevitable that the stock figure of the pig-tailed Chinaman should 
find a place in the lower levels of American fiction. One example can serve 
to indicate the pattern which was frequently used — and, for that matter, 
has also occurred in many American movies. Horatio Alger, Jr., in The 
Young Miner, has drawn the stock picture of this cunning visitor from the 
strange East. Alger’s style is plain, simple, and clear, showing the main 
lines of the character with no confusing shades or baffling paradoxes. Ah 
Sin was the name of this Chinese, and sin could well be said to be a part of 
his nature. 

His face was smooth and bland, and wore an expression of childlike innocence which 
was well calculated to deceive. Ah Sin possessed the usual craft of his countrymen, and 


understood very well how to advance his worldly fortunes. He belonged to the advance 
guard of immigrants from the Flowery Kingdom. 


Ah Sin’s wants were simple. Two bags of rice would satisfy him in- 
definitely. 


Ah Sin had a companion, a confederate, named Ah Jim, and these two 
sons of Confucius were alike: 


The same smooth face, the same air of childlike confidence, the same almond eyes, a pig 
tail of the same length, a blouse and loose pants of the same coarse cloth, were character 
istics of both. 


These two heathen Chinese, with their characteristics of guile, innocent 
appearance, and deceit, watched a robber deprive a wayfarer of his sack of 
gold dust. They watched the robber bury the gold dust and lie down beside 
it to sleep. Here the guile of the Chinese entered into action. They did not 
mind robbing the robber. With a slender, stiletto-like knife they dug up the 
bag, removed the gold dust, filled the bag again with sand, reburied it, 
leaving all in appearance as before. It was well for the robber that the 
stealth of the Chinese did not disturb his slumbers, for —as Alger says — 
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“A Chinaman does not set a high value upon human life” and had this 
certain robber but rolled or muttered in his sleep “the long stiletto would 
have been plunged into (him) before he was well aware of what was going 
on.” 

Alger had another point which he wished to make clear about the Chi- 
nese character. Neither of these Celestials experienced “inconvenience from 
the possession of a conscience.” On the contrary, their peace of mind and 
serenity were boundless. 

These children of Confucius looked so serenely virtuous, so innocent of guile, that the 
most experienced detective would have seen nothing in their faces indicating any guilty 
knowledge of the lost treasure. 


If Alger was a kind of sub-rosa school teacher for a generation of American 
boys, it is no wonder that the boys shuddered in thrilled suspense as they 
passed the innocent Chinese vegetable man, suspecting that he had a curved 
sword concealed somewhere handy among his loose flowing garments. 

Alger’s path probably never crossed that of the Chinese immigrants in 
America. He was drawing on — and furthering — the popular stereotype. 
This accepted stock conception of the Chinese in America, as it was reported 
regularly in magazine and newspaper, involved not only their personal 
appearance and character but also a generalized view of their living quarters 
and habits. They were present in all the western villages and cities. They 
usually had quarters or a section of town somewhat apart from other resi- 
dents, a Chinese quarter or Chinatown — a shacktown of wooden structures 
one story high, with narrow passage ways, not to be dignified by the name 
street, running among them. 

In these mundane, tumble-down quarters they led a mysterious and 
intriguing night life that to the young gossips of the community was tinged 
with sin. Their liquor jugs looked unfamiliar; around their quarters were 
heavy odors of incense and burning joss-sticks; innocent lottery tickets — 
or even laundry bills— were written in the mysterious brush pictograph. 
Opium was of course present in every Chinatown —at least in the popular 
conception of every Chinatown. The Chinese merchants, with their bland 
and easy manners, purveyed a multitudinous mystery — pagan gods, in- 
cense, birds’ nests — materials “curious to behold, impossible to imagine the 
use of, and beyond our ability to describe,” to quote the Virginia City Terri- 
torial Enterprise. Chinese eating places were also always a part of every 
western community, with the opportunity of eating —or trying to eat — 
with chop-sticks. 

Fortunately some competent writers in America came directly into con- 
tact with the Chinese, sympathized with them, and had an understanding 
of the underlying cultural differences between the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental. The two Americans, Mark Twain and Bret Harte, both of whom 
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knew the western American scene in all its bizarre heterogeneity, and the 
Scotsman Robert Louis Stevenson, who resided for a time in California, — 
these three have given to the literature of the world a more valid picture of 
the transplanted pig-tailed Chinaman than that of the Alger stereotype. 
Mark Twain in Roughing It uses a variety of adjectives and phrases to 
characterize them personally: quiet, peaceable, patient, tractable, quick to 
learn, obedient, free from drunkenness, tirelessly industrious. 
In California they rent little patches of ground and do a deal of gardening. They will 
raise surprising crops of vegetables on a sand pile. They waste nothing. What is rubbish 
to a Christian, a Chinaman carefully preserves and makes useful in one way or another. 
He gathers up all the old oyster and sardine cans that white people throw away, and 


procures marketable tin and solder from them by melting. He gathers up old bones and 
turns them into manure. 


They did not ever seem to “loaf,” as the American reclined in the shade, 
whittling and talking. They were as industrious as the day is long. There 
never was, Mark Twain affirmed, a lazy one. 


So long as a Chinaman has strength to use his hands he needs no support from anybody; 
white men often complain of want of work, but a Chinaman offers no such complaint; 
he always manages to find something to do. He is a great convenience to everybody — 
even to the worst class of white men, for he bears the most of their sins, suffering fines for 
their petty thefts, imprisonment for their robberies, and death for their murders. 


While Twain uses his light touch, his jests, and his humor in speaking of 
the Chinese, as he does in almost all of his writing, still there is an under- 
lying serious respect for what he saw to be a long-suffering and abused 
group of fellow human beings. 


They are a kindly disposed, well-meaning race, and are respected and well treated by the 
upper classes, all over the Pacific coast. No California gentleman or lady ever abuses 
or oppresses a Chinaman, under any circumstances, an explanation that seems to be 
much needed in the East. Only the scum of the population do it — they and their 
children; they, and, naturally and consistently, the policemen and politicians, likewise, 
for these are the dust-licking pimps and slaves of the scum, there as well as elsewhere 
in America. 


In many a community friendship of a sort had developed with the Chi- 
nese. When these visitors celebrated their various festival days with eating 
and weird music and gay colors, friendly children and neighbors were 
always welcome to eat the conventional candies and sweetmeats brought 
from China and the vegetables and pickled pork from the decorated tables. 
The melting pot idea of America brought peoples from around the world 
together in friendly understanding as well as in discord and friction and 
suspicion. 

Bret Harte made an attempt to present two genuine Chinese characters 
as individual human beings in the story, “Wan Lee, The Pagan,” published 
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in 1874. The story not only is sympathetic to the cultural differences of the 
Chinese, but it is also caustically ironical of Americans’ treatment of them. 
We are introduced to Hop Sing as a Chinese gentleman and business man. 
Before I describe him, I want the average reader to discharge from his mind any idea 
of a Chinaman that he may have gathered from the Pantomime. ... He was, on the 
whole, a rather grave, decorous, handsome gentleman. His complexion, which extended 
all over his head except where his long pig-tail grew, was like a very nice piece of glazed 
brown paper-muslin. His eyes were black and bright . . . ; his nose straight and delicately 
formed, his mouth small, and his teeth white and clean. He wore a dark blue silk blouse. 
. .. He wore also a pair of drawers of blue brocade gathered tightly over his calves and 
ankles, offering a general sort of suggestion that he had forgotten his trousers that morn- 
ing, but that, so gentlemanly were his manners, his friends had forborne to mention the 
fact to him. ... He spoke French and English fluently. In brief, I doubt if you could 


have found the equal of this Pagan shopkeeper among the Christian traders of San 
Francisco. 


Hop Sing does not lose his dignity or go into a dance. He acts, in the 
story, his Oriental part. On the other hand, we have Wan Lee, a pagan boy, 
— all boy, boy in any language, mischievous and impish, but also dependable 
and alert. He is quick, active, and intelligent — and a little pagan with 
his porcelain god in his pocket. 

Harte has a vehicle for expressing his indignation against smug prejudice 
and his sympathy for the insulted and injured underdog. He uses irony in 
having Hop Sing write to the narrator of the story, asking him to take Wan 
Lee away from San Francisco: 

If you can use him there, you will do me a favor, and probably save his life, which is at 


present in great peril from the hands of the younger members of your Christian and 
highly civilized race who attend the enlightened schools in San Francisco. 


Later the ominous note is justified. We get a glimpse of the young 
orphan Wan Lee taken into the home of a Christian widow with a daughter 
who is a friend and companion to the pagan. He, with his Chinese 
dexterity, makes her marvelous toys from carrots or turnips. She gives 
him a yellow ribbon for his pigtail, and she even takes him to Sunday 
School, with his little porcelain god in his pocket. They get along well 
together, but two days of rioting comes to that city by the Golden Gate. 
Hop Sing summons his friend to behold the end of Wan Lee — 

Dead, my reverend friends, dead! Stoned to death in the streets of San Francisco, in the 


year of grace, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, by a mob of half-grown boys and Chris- 
tian school-children! 


Wan Lee’s porcelain god is “crushed by a stone from the hands of those 
Christian iconoclasts!” 

That indignant emotional defense of a despised people is one side of 
this story of Wan Lee; the other side is an appreciative word for the wisdom 
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and culture of the Confucian tradition. The gracious Hop Sing invites his 
guests with a grace and charm which is indeed from the Flowery King- 
dom. The philosopher and the host merge in the writer of this invitation: 
To the stranger the gates of my house are not closed; the rice-jar is on the left, and the 
sweetmeats on the right, as you enter. 

Two sayings of the Master: 

Hospitality is the virtue of the son and the wisdom of the ancestor. 

The superior man is light-hearted after the crop-gathering; he makes a festival. 
When the stranger is in your melon patch observe him not too closely; inattention is 
often the highest form of civility. 

The pleasure of your company is requested ... 

Stevenson once observed a burly, thick-set Chinese desperado swag- 
gering drunkenly with pistols, rasping out oaths in blackguard English. 
Stevenson did not relish the sight, but he did not draw false conclusions. In 
his quiet manner he observed that there is no virtue to be gained by com- 
bining in one person the depravities of two races and of two civilizations. 
A half century in Western America, where a quarter of a million pig-tailed 
Chinese worked with the other settlers, did not bring into the usable 
channels of democratic action an adequate understanding of the virtues of 
either American or Chinese culture or the potential good will of either great 
people. The beauty and wisdom of the ancient lands of the East had a hard 
time winning a hearing. The strange still had its element of strangeness 
even after a generation. 

Before the Exclusion Act of 1882 brought a pause in Chinese migration, 
the presence of this alien and transient population had been for three dec- 
ades a subject for political discussion and for demagogic appeal to racial 
tensions, narrow self-interest, and prejudice. 

Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt, who was in the Far East as a special 
negotiator for the United States in the attempt to conclude mutually satis- 
factory trade agreements and treaties with Korea, entered unwittingly into 
the public clamor over the Chinese in America. Shufeldt was in China as 
the seat of his negotiations with the representatives of Korea. He wrote a 
personal and private letter to this friend Senator Aaron A. Sargent of Cali- 
fornia, who was urging the exclusion of Chinese. Shufeldt’s letter, even 
though private, seemed to Sargent too valuable and too pertinent — and 
useful, politically —to be retained as a private communication. He gave it 
to the press and because of its content and the position of the writer it 
gained a place in the national and international discussion of the Chinese. 

Six months residence in Pekin, Shufeldt wrote, 
has convinced me that deceit and untruthfulness pervade all intercourse with foreigners; 
that an ineradicable hatred exists, and that any appeal across this barrier, either of sym- 


pathy or gratitude, is entirely idle. The only appeal or argument appreciated is force. . . . 
All sympathy will be construed into weakness, all pity into fear. 
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Senator Sargent made the most of this letter, which politically supported 
his hand. 

However, there were other men in public life who were making pleas 
to preserve the traditional American concept of democracy and equality of 
treatment. Senator Buckner of Missouri said that the passage of the Exclu- 
sion Act would consign to the grave all sentiment as to the equality of the 
races of men. Senator Hawley of Connecticut made a basic and significant 
plea: “Make the conditions what you please for immigration and for attain- 
ing citizenship,” he told his fellow senators, “but make them such that a 
man may overcome them. Do not base them on the accidents of humanity.” 
This was the ultimate appeal that one could make for the Chinese at the close 
of those three decades which brought the East in all its strangeness to the 
West. 

Early in the 1850’s George William Curtis, a New Englander who had 
never been West, wrote in The Potiphar Papers, 

If I fly from a Chinaman because he wears his hair long like a woman, I must equally 


fly from the Frenchman because he shaves his like a lunatic. The story of Jack Spratt 
is the apologue of the world. 


The Westerner, Joaquin Miller, looking out over the Golden Gate, wrote 
in the poem “In San Francisco,” 1873, 


And the gate, it is God’s, to Cathay, Japan, — 
And who shall shut it in the face of a man? 


But a decade later the gate was shut — on racial grounds. 

The pig-tailed China boys brought the Orient to American doors all over 
the West. The reaction to these strange visitors was mixed and shifting. But 
the Orient, after that troubled generation, was no longer so far away and its 
strangeness had been blunted. The person of the Chinese was now known 
in every Western community. He might be resented by some, misunder- 
stood by many, abused by the hoodlums, used for vote-getting by the polli- 
ticians. But his face, his clothing, his habits, his customs, his writing, his 
voice, and his odors of incense, were now no longer unknown. The problem 
of what to do with him in such numbers was still an international problem, 
but the Orient had in a real way been brought to the Occident. Cathay, the 
Celestial Empire, was now known through its thousands of migrant pig- 
tailed China boys. Chinatown was a tradition and an attraction. Looking 
West from California’s shores the Pacific did not look so wide. 





THE SACRIFICE 


Charles Clerc 


HEY ARE NOT SATISFIED,” said the old-young matador, testing 

the sword blade against the barrera and squinting up into the crowd. 

He was not old in years, only thirty, but he had been in the ring half 
his life. 

“The vultures,” muttered Julio Guarda, his manager. He spat and with 
his foot smoothed over a little mound of dirt against the fence. Spitting gave 
him pleasure but he was very clean about it. He wiped his fleshy face with 
a soggy handkerchief and, shifting the stump of his cigar to the other side 
of his mouth, he added: “They are never satisfied.” 

There was never an empty seat in the plaza when the name PRINCIPE 
stood freshly black at the head of the posters all over town. The crowd 
waited for the matador to make his final appearance of the afternoon. On 
the sunny side of the arena, the last bull waited to be killed, or to kill. Earlier 
the crowd had leaped up in a body when Calixto, the young Andalusian, had 
been cartwheeled high in the air while executing a molinete with the 
second bull. But word had come from the infirmary that he had not been 
badly hurt and was being patched up to fight another day. 

“Something is going to happen to me out there today,” said the matador. 
His voice was quiet, tired. He took a drink of water handed to him by the 
manager and rinsed his mouth. 

“Nonsense, Principe,” said the manager, raising his arm to clap him on 
the back, but not touching him. “You will make a perfect kill.” 

“He is made for you,” verified the matador’s swordhandler, a seam- 
faced, stringy little man, who stood on his other side. His name was Fran- 
cisco but he was called Mono. He shifted his weight from his withered right 
leg, the result of a wound that had ended his career as a novice, and looked 
out across the ring at the bull which stood pawing the sand and shaking the 
cluster of banderillas lodged in its back. “He is made for you,” he repeated, 
“a mountain — a magnificent animal.” 

“T will kill him,” said the matador. “It is not that I feel.” 

The manager and the swordhandler frowned. The matador went on, 
the trace of a smile on his sad, thin-lipped mouth. “No, there is no fear 
this time. But we see if today I am to die too.” He took his hat and the 


Charles Clerc, who wrote a novel for his master’s thesis at the University of Utah last year, is 
continuing his writing and his studies toward the Ph.D. at the University of Southern California, 
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muleta and turned to face the ring. Then looking over his shoulder with the 
same slight smile, he said: “You are like the pallbearers, you two. You must 
learn to smile.” 

The matador stepped out of the shelter and looked up at the judge who 
nodded his permission for the kill. A stillness settled over the plaza, though 
more slowly on the sunny side where bets were still being passed along with 
wine jugs. Pulls on the squishy, small-necked jugs were longer than usual 
when Principe appeared in the plaza and when his bull was good and the 
capework was finished the pulls were even longer. Bets were largely statisti- 
cal. How many linked pases naturales would the torero make? How long 
before he would drop to his knees? From there, how many farol passes? 
After a while, all count was lost anyway and no one ever bothered to 
collect anything. 

Principe walked along the fence. His pale blue and gold suit turned 
bright when he stepped out of the shadow into the splash of sunlight. He 
raised his montera high and, slowly turning right and left, saluted the plaza. 
Then he tossed the hat over his shoulder up into the crowd. The muleta 
draped over the sword, he went toward the center of the ring, calling softly 
but clearly to the bull. The cape hung limp to the ground. It was good 
there was still no wind. 

Immense, powerful, still brave, Locomotora, number 38 from the feared 
Azorin stock, raised its yellowish white horns. Then, like some rocketing 
explosion of brute blackness propelled toward a target, the bull charged. 
Principe did not move as the bull hurtled past, the horns passing a few 
inches away from him. The muleta rippled up and fluttered down. The bull 
wheeled and charged again. Principe executed a series of standing passes, 
each more intricate and daring than the last, all of them, including two of 
his own invention, deceptively casual while he continued to control the 
animal. And yet each time the horns grazed his exposed body. 

It was this imperturbability in the Pass of Death that was the mark of 
Principe, inviting tragedy but somehow, save for the four times in his career 
when he had been gored, escaping it. He did not work in the neo-classic 
manner — he was the neo-classic manner: all severity and starkness. He had 
been born there, an American correspondent once wrote of him, born there 
in front of a bull, and in another passage the same admirer had remarked: 
“T think he learned his trade with a diaper and a safety pin.” But where 
Principe came from they never heard of diapers. 

The shape of the bullring being what it is, the plaza now poured itself 
into the bullfighter below, as into the aperture of a bottomless hourglass. 
When the Oles became a chant, he drew them further; when they became 
a one-throated roar, he drew them further yet. When the Oles became a 
plea, a unanimous exhortation to stop, for the love of God and Heaven and 
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the Merciful Mother, he sucked them ever downward. Then he dropped to 
his knees to drain them more, to make them forget to wave their handker- 
chiefs, to make the musicians forget to play the Dianas. The co-owners of 
the ring, two brothers, were no longer thinking of the day’s receipts. Even 
the judge in his box, notorious for his impassiveness in the face of the worst 
catastrophe, sat with his mouth flopped open like a guppy’s. 

This was the genuflection of man to beast, afarolado de rodillas, what in 
the plaza they had come to see and not to see. It has been said that the pass 
on the knees is not a true maneuver, only a frill. Principe had made it an 
artistic part of his repertoire by reducing it to its essence. It had become a 
maneuver to be watched only by a hardy people, for over the years it had 
burst the hearts and numbed the brains of a score of spectators. No one 
had ever asked him how many times he had died down there in the sand in 
the late afternoon executing it. 

Again the animal slammed past Principe, kneeling with the piece of 
cloth held out and up limply from his side, hardly larger than a handker- 
chief. The matador felt the horn graze his head as the cape swirled and 
leaped but he kneed around to take another charge. The bull twisted and 
thundered by once more. 

Principe whispered across the sand. “You, my lovely big train, bring 
me the package again.” 

More slowly and from less distance, the animal charged, winded and 
weak by now from the rent of the lance in the withers and the sting of the 
banderillas in the back. In and away, the ebb and flow of the package. And 
than again, still more slowly, in and away, and around, like a great ebony 
top whirling about an axis of gold. Each time the bull left a memento of 
itself, a swipe of spittle, a swatch of blood, a tuft of hair, but the beast took 
nothing for itself from the tormentor, for it had not yet learned the cloth was 
not the true enemy, not yet. 

After the twelfth, perhaps the twentieth, or it might have been the 
hundredth pass, for all the plaza knew in the dizziness of its fascination and 
excitement, the bull stood directly in front of the matador. The eyes of the 
man and the animal were fastened upon one another, bodies transfixed, as 
if turned to stone. 

“My reflection is there in your eyes, Toro,” the matador whispered, feel- 
ing for this bull the braveness and frustration of the thousand bulls he had 
killed, himself transported to an ecstacy of his own mastery over primeval 
force. “It is there, the reflection of us all,” Principe whispered again, “the 
hate, the pity, the suffering,” But he was tired, and one cannot be tired and 
fight bulls. 

From behind the shelter the manager murmured, “No, Principe. Amigo 
verdadero. Vaquero. You fight too close.” He worked his mouth but 
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could not spit. He wrung his sweaty hands and said at the swordhandler but 
not to him, “Madre mia, why does he always fight too close and too long? 
Does he expect to hypnotize that cathedral ?” 

“It is what they want of him,” replied the swordhandler, sucking in 
his breath and holding it, without removing his eyes from the spectacle 
before him. 

Alongside the matador, the bull remained dead-still, the massive head 
downward, the right horn a shadow away from coppery flesh. Beneath 
the cape the man and the animal were as occult as two lovers under a red 
beach towel. 

The bull shuddered. By design or chance, the horn moved in and up 
and out, deftly, almost delicately. Into the eye socket of the matador went 
the tip of the horn, clean and sharp, like an ice pick. Then a twist, and the 
eye of the matador, the left eye, was plucked out and fell on the sand. 

An explosive agony shot through the matador, as though his head and 
body were eviscerated with one searing slashing stroke of a straight-edge 
razor. But when the black blinding moment was gone, there was little pain. 
The rivulet down his cheek might have been blood or sweat, the matador 
didn’t know and it didn’t matter. What mattered was finishing the bull — 
that mattered. 

Up in the plaza, they were not aware. Behind the barrera, they knew. 
Julio Guarda let out a squeal and started into the ring, followed by the sword- 
handler and others of the cuadrilla. Stumbling to his feet, the sword blade 
gleaming as he whirled, Principe waved them away. His lips said if you 
come here I will kill you too. Frightened of him now — the swordhandler 
moaning from a suddenly erupted pain in his leg—the bullfighter’s 
cuadrilla left him alone there, they who had seen him hurt before but 
never like this. 

Principe readied the sword, and sighting the bull through a drifting fog 
of vision, he said for the bull and not for himself, “Brujo, the pity is that you 
do not know more about the eye and the tooth. Love and pain is like this, 
Brujo. Now, come to me, Torazo, come to me, it is the end.” 

The bull might have hooked and finished its tormentor because now it 
knew the way but it came straight and true as an express train down a grade. 
The lowered right horn skimming by him as he lunged Principe buried the 
sword to the hilt at the precise spot instinctively aimed for in the bull’s 
humped shoulders. The package went well, dying instantly off the ground 
and falling on its back with its hoofs straight up. 

In that instant, Principe came back to the sand from wherever he had 
been, from whatever had made him kill the bull. With a sob and a 
fumbling lunge, he picked up the eye and held it in his palm. It lay there, 
light, whole, ugly. His empty hand went up to cover the mutilated socket 
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and from his lips came a cry like that of a lost child from across a lake at 
night. His face twisted in horror, he took in with one rotation of his head 
the plaza, struck to dumb silence by his action, and the rim of the blue 
sky beyond. Then he threw the eye high into the plaza. 


Its landing was like that of a stone tossed by that same child into the 
water that same afternoon. Up there, a scramble followed for this object, 
unknown but priceless. A shriek heralded its discovery. Sounds moved out 
and away, widening like ripples, the shriek to a scream to cries to gasps. 
And gasps became the tormented throat of the plaza. 

Below, men gorged into the ring from behind the barrier, the manager 
and the swordhandler sobbing prayers on the run, while the figure of gold 
and pale blue and streaks of red walked a broken path into the shadow, 
with nothing more to give for this time. 


FOR PICASSO 
Kenneth A. Lohf 


There is no beauty to winter’s 
fasting eyes 

set in a clouded face, 
or spider’s lies 

that lure to blackened arch, 
for drums then sound 

the conquest’s final march, 
and no thing moves. 


A toccata fingers in search 
a restless hand, 

a palette bleeds an image 
on the sand, 

in metaphor this flight 
is costumed on 

the sleepless shape of night, 
thus beauty moves. 


New York City 





BIRD 


Christopher Newton 


Pterodactyl, pterodactyl, 
Clawed behind the curtained dyke, 
You are the last that might have looked 


Under and above the knife. 


Pterodactyl, pterodactyl, 
Crocodile with leather wings, 
The first of many who have come 


To eat upon my windowsill. 


Pterodactyl, pterodactyl, 
Yet in vain, pacific thrush, 
I can see your saw-like canines 


Snap, and clash, and bite with lust. 


Lafayette, Indiana 





NOTES 


GEORGE M. DARLEY: MOUNTAIN WRITER 


ALTHOUGH SOMETIMES an uneducated bigot who carried threats of hell fire 
to the mining camps, the pioneer minister was more often a frontiersman 
of culture. As a travelling evangelist, he brought literature and learning 
to many isolated western communities. First as an itinerant preacher and 
later as a local pastor, he gave impetus to the civilizing process going: on in 
remote settlements. And many times his published words were the begin- 
nings of literary activity, crude perhaps, but usually vigorous. 

During the eighteen-hundreds, the San Juan mountains of southwest 
Colorado were pioneer territory, as were unsettled sections of many western 
states; and George M. Darley, a Presbyterian minister whose synod included 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, New Mexico and Arizona, was an 
important figure in their cultural history. Through preaching, teaching, 
and writing, he helped to shape the mind of this frontier. 

Other men had done similar work in other places. During the early 
eighteen-hundreds Peter Cartwright, a Methodist circuit rider, had shouted 
hell and salvation in Illinois. Lorenzo Dow, another Methodist circuit rider, 
had carried his work as far west as California. And during these same years 
Joseph Smith had his vision, uncovered the gold plates, translated the book 
of Mormon, and established the most rapidly growing church of modern 
times. 

The accomplishments of Cartwright and Dow are small compared to 
those of Joseph Smith, but all three men have recognized places in the pic- 
ture of pioneer culture. Darley, however, has been overlooked. His name 
does not appear in the Dictionary of American Biography, and the two 
books he wrote are out of print. Yet, undoubtedly, the record of pioneer 
culture is incomplete without him. His preaching was a powerful force in 
shaping thought and influencing action in southern Colorado. His teaching 
gave to many potential students all they knew of higher education, and his 
Little Presbyterian, a church paper, found its way into the homes of the 
surrounding country. 

A small revival of interest in the defunct Presbyterian College at Del 
Norte, of which he was president for four years, has drawn some attention 
to him, but such interest is purely local. The Westerners, a Denver organi- 


zation devoted to Colorado history, gave him recognition when they pub- 
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lished in The Brand Book, 1954, Berniece Martin’s sketch, Sand in His 
Gizzard, a vivid account of Darley’s difficulties as a travelling minister in 
the high mountains, as he crossed the San Juans on foot, slept in the snow, 
preached in mining camps, and built churches at Ouray, Lake City, and Del 
Norte. 

But Darley is more than a pioneer minister and a college president deeply 
concerned with giving educational opportunities to the young people of 
southern Colorado and northern New Mexico. He is the author of two 
books —a novel, The Pastor, and an autobiography, Pioneering in the San 
Juan — which mark a beginning of literature in southern Colorado. 

Earlier fiction, some of it better fiction, had been written in regions not 
far from the mountain towns where Darley labored between 1876 and 1888. 
Most of it, however, was in the form of short stories or tales. Cy Warman, 
a railway conductor and engineer turned newspaper man, established The 
Creede Chronicle in 1892 and then published his Tales of an Engineer in 
1895. These stories, originally printed in McClure’s Magazine, The Engin- 
eering Magazine, and Youth's Companion, have the tone of folk literature, 
with heroes that suggest supermen; but they are vivid and they were popular 
in their day. Louis How’s The Penitentes of San Rafael, a Tale of the Luis 
Valley, one of the earliest books about the Penitentes, dealt with the Spanish- 
speaking population of the southern part of the Valley. 

Darley’s novel, unfortunately, is neither particularly entertaining nor 
adequately believable. Of little plot, the story is interrupted repeatedly by 
long discussions, veritable sermons on the unjust treatment of ministers, the 
aging pastor’s difficulty in getting a church, and politics in the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. In fact, the story seems little more than a framework 
for Darley’s contention that a sincere, scholarly minister suffers much from 
the avarice of meddlesome, narrowminded zealots, the disloyalty of other 
ministers, and political scheming within the church organization; but that 
for the earnest Christian the rewards outweigh the tribulations, and the 
joys surpass those found in any other profession. 

Dr. Brewster, “The Pastor,” is undoubtedly based on Darley himself, for 
his experiences and beliefs closely parallel the novelist’s own. Yet while the 
real pastor was a lively, vigorous man, the fictional pastor never comes fully 
alive. The dialogue is stilted, and the action is never convincingly moti- 
vated. Because of an honestly expressed political opinion, Dr. Brewster is 
forced to resign from the church that he has served well for fifteen years. 
His assistant pastor and a member of the choir have their lives ruined by 
vicious gossip. Brewster’s sons are tempted to leave the church in which 
there is so much corruption. Yet, pleasantly if unbelievably, all things end 
well for the pastor. As he drifts into peaceful old age, he can look back and 
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think, “There have been dark days, when great sorrows enveloped his soul; 
and clear days when the sunshine of joy filled his heart and lit up his face. 
Often it had been ‘day’ and often it had been ‘night.’ ” 

Yet, in spite of obvious faults, it seems probable that when the history of 
southern Colorado is finally written this little book will seem important be- 
cause of the light it throws on the religious and literary culture of the period. 

Pioneering in the San Juan, written eighteen years earlier, is of greater 
interest. Here, writing frankly of his own experiences, Darley has the ring 
of reality that is lacking in the novel. Matter-of-factly, he tells of the hard- 
ships of pioneer life in the high mountains, of covering 125 miles in five 
days and four nights, walking through snow for more than half the distance 
and wading all streams, with distances between cabins so great that some- 
times he fought wind and driving snow for hours before reaching shelter. 

But it is the man as much as the hardships which the book reveals, and 
this is a man who said simply, “I believe in the depravity of the human race 
and in the almighty power of Jesus Christ.” He had but one motto and he 
placed it at the head of The Little Presbyterian: “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” 

Yet this stern Calvinism seemed softened by his broad social sympathies, 
his philosophical compassion for frontier sinners. “Man,” he wrote, “is a 
queer animal — when left to grow without care, uneducated, and trod upon 


in his youth and early manhood.” When he tells of conducting funeral serv- 
ices for Mag Hartman, “a sporting woman,” he adds, “If the whole human 
race were constituted alike — all of the same temperament, all having equal 
advantage — then we might be able to judge all correctly; but since there 
are such differences, we should be very slow in passing harsh judgment on 


’ 


anyone.” If there is a paradox in Darley’s stern belief and the breadth of 
his human sympathy and understanding, it is a paradox that anyone ac- 
quainted with the beliefs of Scotch Presbyterians of a generation ago will 
understand. 

He was philosophical, too, about the mountains. He asked, “If a man 
cannot see the footprints of his creator in those awfully grand, lofty, and 
imposing mountains, where on nature’s face can he see them?” And he 
said, “The length, height, breadth, and grandeur of our mountain ranges 
are in perfect harmony with the rugged, grand, and sublime evangelical 
doctrines presented by ministers of the gospel.” 

Some readers look only for art and, in so doing, fail to see that a man 
who is clumsy with words is not necessarily clumsy with life, and that great 
masterpieces are not the only vehicles for passing on a man’s spiritual herit- 
age. The early accounts of life and people in the West, set down by men of 
more integrity than literary skill, may reveal a great deal about the way men 
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live and what they are. Without such accounts, the American point of view 
cannot be accurately ascertained, and later books cannot be judged for what 
they stress and what they suppress. 

Beryt McApow 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado 


A WOMAN’S WORK AND WORDS 


On January 10, 1957, spokesmen for more than 20 delegations, including 
the United States, voiced tribute in the United Nations’ Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural Committee to the memory of Gabriela Mistral. On the same 
day, President Carlos Ibafiez of Chile decreed three days of national mourn- 
ing for Miss Mistral. This renowned Chilean woman, who won the Nobel 
Prize in literature in 1945, the first South American to win this signal honor, 
lost a two year fight against cancer, and on the tenth day of January died in a 
Long Island hospital. 

Miss Mistral, whose real name was Lucila Godoy Alcayaga, was born on 
April 7, 1889, in Vicufia, a little town in the Elqui river valley, in northern 
Chile. Her father was a small town school teacher, well known in the com- 
munity as a minstrel, who wrote lyrics for festivals and engaged in musical 
contests with other local troubadours. 

Gabriela decided early upon a career in teaching. By way of preparation 
for her work she attended the town’s liceo or high school and later a normal 
school in Santiago, Chile. It did not fall to Gabriela’s lot to attend college, 
but she held an honorary degree conferred upon her by the University of 
Santiago. Upon the completion of her normal school studies at the age of 
fifteen, Miss Mistral left the city and began teaching in the rural schools 
of the sparsely populated mountain districts where she had grown up. After 
teaching elementary school for several years, the young teacher turned to 
secondary education and held positions as teacher and principal in Traiguen, 
Antofagasta, los Andres, and Punta Arenas. Her last school position was as 
principal of a government school, Liceo Number 6, which opened in Santi- 
ago, on May 14, 1921. 

At the same time Gabriela Mistral’s fame as an educator became so wide- 
spread that visitors from other countries sought her out to talk on educa- 
tional matters. In the early Nineteen Twenties she was asked by the Mexican 
government to assist in the organization and development of Mexico’s 
libraries and rural schools. After her mission to Mexico Miss Mistral became 
a sort of cultural pilgrim moving from place to place, engaged in various 
intellectual activities in South, Central, and North America. In 1927 she was 
delegate of the Teachers Association of Chile at a meeting in Locarno, and 
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the following year she represented both Chile and Ecuador at an inter- 
national conference at the University of Madrid. 

Gabriela Mistral’s literary reputation rests upon four or five volumes of 
poems. Recognition for her poetry came in Chile in 1914 when the young 
teacher won a prize in a literary contest for her “Sonetos de la muerte” (Son- 
nets on Death). Her recognition in this country came when her work, 
“Desolacién” (Desolation) was published through the efforts of a group of 
teachers in New York in 1922. Miss Mistral published a volume of verse for 
children, “Ternura” (Tenderness), in Madrid two years later, and “Tala” 
(Havoc), poems attacking political authoritarianism, in Buenos Aires 
in 1938. 

This Chilean teacher and poet was widely feted and honored for her 
educational work and also for her writings. Her first visit to the United 
States in 1924 was marked by an impfessive official reception and an audience 
with President Coolidge. She was given an ovation on May 13, 1924, in the 
Salon de Honor of the Pan American Union in Washington. Present were 
ministers of state, representatives of the press, of the Children’s Bureau, of 
pen women, of the National Education Association. All gathered to honor 
her as poet and teacher. 

In our country it is only an occasional Archibald MacLeish among poets 
who is granted a government post. But Latin countries hold to the tradition 
that artists and intellectuals bring special honor to their native lands and 


therefore that they should be given honorary positions in state careers. Ac- 
cordingly a wider public career opened for Gabriela Mistral, and in 1926 she 
was appointed by Chile as its Secretary to the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations in Geneva. For twenty years, and in fact 
until her death, Miss Mistral was Chile’s only “life consul,” commissioned by 


a specially enacted law of the Chilean Congress. Her consulate was “wher- 
ever she finds a suitable climate for her health and a pleasant atmosphere to 
pursue her studies.” 

In 1940 the Peruvian newspaper, La Crénica, began the move to seek the 
Nobel prize for this teacher, poet, and diplomat, and received support all 
over South America. Five years later, when Miss Mistral was consul at 
Petropolis, the summer capital of Brazil, she received news of having been 
awarded the Nobel prize in literature. She was destined to receive other 
honors. The Academy of American Franciscan History conferred upon her 
in 1950 the Serra Award of the Americas, so called in honor of Fray Junipero 
Serra, O.F.M. Part of the citation was this sentence, “Such a union of good 
words and good works —as rare as it is felicitous — is bound to receive the 
deserved acclaim of mankind.” Gabriela Mistral’s last honor for her “work 
and words” came when Columbia University conferred upon her an honor- 
ary Doctor of Letters at the Third Bicentennial Convocation held in the 
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Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Sunday, October 31, 1954. The citation 


which was used at that time is as follows: 


Early a teacher in the rural schools of her native Chile; renowned poetess, the beauty of 
whose “Desolacién,” in 1922, made the world of letters her province; through her work 
with schools and libraries in Mexico earning that nation’s gratitude; as visiting professor 
at Barnard College and helpful aid to this University’s Hispanic Institute, a true friend 
of Columbia; discerning envoy of Chile to Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and since 1946, to the 
United States, strengthening always ties of friendship; recipient in 1945 of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature; an illustrious woman. 


Perhaps we can find no more fitting way to close this discussion of 
Gabriela Mistral’s work, words, and rewards than by the use of her own 
words to her fellow workers — her own words about work. The title of the 
selection is “The Present Hour” and Miss Mistral herself authorized the 
translation. 


Tue Present Hour 


Be devoted to your work, whether it be the weaving of cloth, the making 
of brick, the fashioning of an urn, or the composing of a poem. 

Today: you are certain only of the passing hour; you can count only upon 
these present heartbeats, upon the breath of this moment, upon the brightness 
of your eyes in this hour. Perhaps Death has already caught your feet within 
its soft and velvety web, and is coming closer and closer. 

The thought that Death is spying upon you, is standing on tiptoe above 
your head — let not that thought make you surrender; rather let it impassion 
you. You are a delicate instrument and that very fragility is what is marvelous 
about you. Some trees reproduce themselves fivefold; but you have been 
given only a few prodigious days. 

How vibrantly alive are your senses in this hour, and how your blood 
surges from the torso to your arms and reaches the tip of your fingers which 
tremble anxiously. Take up the cloth to be woven or the porcelain to be 
fashioned. 

Hurry and leave the imprint of your soul on your work. There will re- 
main no more faithful portrait of you than the one which you imprint un- 
consciously on the cloth you weave or the strength of bricks you mold. 

Leave imprinted your courage, your will, your praise, or your madness. 
Do not permit in this particular instant that the sun fall in vain upon your 
shoulder; return the gust of wind, filled with fragrant odors which you 
breathe as you follow the furrows. Return everything you receive. This is 
the greatest courtesy of man toward the world of inanimate things. Then 
give him warm afternoons, the products of oils and sugars, and he brings 
forth new forms in the valleys. Be one who always repays, who never cheats 
life, who receives with one hand and pays with the other. The knight of old 
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was like that; the strong woman of the Bible was, too. They repaid; they did 
nothing but repay. 

Today: turn over the idea in your mind and may it burn you with noble 
impatience! 

Carpenter, you have this hour to make the chair where your mother will 
sit. Maiden, you have this hour to stuff with wool your little brother’s pillow, 
where he will sleep, long remembering you. Teacher, you have this hour to 
teach that which you wish to leave engraved in life itself. You have this pass- 
ing hour. It cannot be but marvelous. 

It is a thread of your life which is slipping away. Whether you waste it 
or not, it leaves you impaired and weakened. From the time of our birth, an 
invisible, treacherous wound empties the bosom drop by drop, just as a liquid 
drips from a vase which has a slight crack. 


Today, the voice of the work which you were destined to accomplish is 


calling imperiously at your heart! And you do not hear it! 


ates ; ; Epona Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ANCIENT ISRAEL, ITS STORY AND MEANING. By Heber C. Snell. (Salt Lake 
City: Stevens and Wallis, 1957. Revised edition. 302 pages.) 


There is scarcely another body of literature in the world which has made so profound 
an impression on western culture as the Old Testament. It is widely read and widely 
honored, yet the greatness and richness of its message has barely been realized. The Old 
Testament is not easily understood. The beginning student will do well to seek out a 
reliable guide to help him through the complexities of Hebrew culture and history, a 
knowledge of which is essential to an understanding of the literature. Dr. Snell’s book, 
Ancient Israel, is excellently designed to provide such guidance. 

There are several more lengthy volumes on Hebrew history available for advanced 
students, but for the layman and the college initiate the reading of a two-volume work 
in addition to the Bible text appears to be a sizeable obstacle. Snell has purposely con 
densed the essentials of Israel’s story into a readable volume of some 286 pages, and con 
densation has not been at the expense of either accuracy or interest. The author tells 
the story of Israel’s experiences with simple but scholarly language. Continuity is excel- 
lent. The book is based upon critical analysis of literary and cultural factors, but the 
usual treatment of introductory problems relating to authorship, unity, date and audi- 
ence, are purposely omitted in order that the reader might be brought uninterruptedly to 
an awareness of the full sweep of Israel’s history. In this respect, Ancient Israel, 
Its Story and Meaning would serve admirably as a companion volume to intro 
ductions which concentrate almost exclusively upon a critical examination of the biblical 
text and literary problems. 

Dr. Snell’s approach is designed to permit the Old Testament to declare its own 
faith. This book was not planned as a theological treatise. Although the emphasis is his 
torical, the book is decidedly more than a parade of historical data. Permeating the 
entire volume is a religious theme which is founded upon the author’s conviction that, 
for the Hebrew prophets and historians, God was a participant in history, that he made 
known his purposes through his activity in human events. This concept appears to be 
the ground upon which the author interprets the meaning of the Old Testament. Not 
the literature itself, but the events described and interpreted in the literature, reveal God, 
his character and concern. It is Snell’s view that God made a special revelation of him- 
self through ancient Israel. He maintains, however, that the revelation was not made 
exclusively through Israel, but that Israel heard God’s voice and through its response 
came to occupy “the center of the stream of history.” 

At first glance, this conclusion appears to be an oversimplification. Moreover, the 
author’s position with regard to Israel as a chosen people may suggest eliteness and 
moral superiority. Snell does, however, emphasize the positive aspects of chosenness in 
that he stresses the idea of “call” and “commission” rather than “excellence” and 
“privilege.” He tells the story of Israel’s religious pilgrimage without glossing over her 
repeated failures to measure up to her commitments. In this connection, he effectively 


introduces the great prophets as spokesmen for God and as the principal critics of their 
own culture. 
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This book should be of great help to those who are dissatisfied with superficial 
interpretations of the Old Testament. It represents a mature and scholarly study of 
the subject, yet it is intended for the general reader and students as well as the specialist. 
Moreover, the author recently revised it in order to make available the insights related 
to recent archaeological discoveries such as the Dead Sea Scrolls. An intelligent use of 
this volume as a study guide undoubtedly will bring the reader to a better understand 
ing of the meaning and the abiding values of the Old Testament . 


Lewis M. Rocers 
Brigham Young University 


KING OF THE MOUNTAIN. Short Stories by George Garrett. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1957. 184 pages, $3.50.) 


“I shall never finish a symphony,” Brahms wrote. “You have no idea how it feels to 
hear behind you the tramp of a giant like Beethoven.” Such a candid admission applies 
to all artists whose creativity is shaped not only by their own hands but by the hands 
of one or more of their predecessors. For American short story writers, the tramp of the 
giant has likely as not been that of Ernest Hemingway. Since Hemingway, one might 
say, it has been impossible for a young writer to work within a range of style and sub- 
ject matter which has been too clearly marked by the hand of the master. In Mr. 
Garrett’s first story in this collection, “The Rivals,” a boy and his father square off in a 
manner as sharply defined as the way the bull-fighter faces the bull. In the stories about 
men and women the men are insensitive and sleep with other women; the women say 
“You bastard,” and frequently cry; both are baffled by sexual relationships and lace 
their conversation with “I don’t know,” or “You just don’t know.” The over-all impres- 
sion one receives from this collection is that here is a writer of undeniable talent who has 
not yet found his own voice. 

Unlike some first collections of short stories, this collection makes little attempt to 
strike out in original directions either in style or matter. It is almost as if Mr. Garrett 
were a conservatory student writing out academic compositions in the manner of Haydn 
or Mozart or Chopin. In this respect the book is vexing even as it is impressive. 

The stories throughout are extremely well-done. The technique, even when imi 
tative, is of a high order. The mind behind the style is perceptive and at times penetrat- 
ing. And derivative or not, such stories as “The Seacoast of Bohemia,” “The King of 
the Mountain,” and “Don’t Take No for an Answer” capture character, situation, and 
mood, and arouse the reader’s feelings. This aroused response turns to a kind of dis 
appointment when one can’t rid himself of the feeling that these are re-pressings of old 
masters. Our age puts more stress upon originality of expression than many ages past. 
Imitation is, for us, a nasty word. Nevertheless, there seems some point in insisting that 
whatever model the artist uses and however much he draws upon the past, he must 
fashion for himself a voice which can be recognized as his own. It may be that Mr. 
Garrett, who is a poet as well as a short story writer and who is planning his first novel, 
is not yet ready to move toward establishing and refining his own distinct style. When 
he does, he will be able to draw upon a very impressive talent. 

KENNETH EBLE 
University of Utah 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by Eileen Barr Tarcay 


“ForECAST FOR A CHEERFUL SPRINGTIME” 


In “The Easy Chair,” Harper's, March, 
1958, John Fischer predicts that the most 
important event of 1958 “will be a change 
— gradual, almost unnoticed, but in the 
long run profoundly significant —in the 
status of the American intellectual.” In 
giving his reasons for optimism, Mr. 
Fischer briefly sketches the history of anti- 
intellectualism in this country. He uses 
the term “intellectuals” to “describe all 
those people who make a living by dealing 
in ideas,” that is, “most authors, scholars, 
artists, and scientists — plus a good many 
people in the communications trades: re- 
porters, advertising men, teachers, film 
directors, radio and TV men, clergymen, 
and the like.” 

Most of these people, he says, have IQs 
of more than 130. “Out of the 170 mil- 
lion people in the country, less than 8 
millions have IQs that high; roughly, one 
out of every twenty.” Naturally this very 
small minority has tastes and habits dif- 
ferent from those of the majority and is 
therefore regarded with suspicion. “This 
instinct . . . is reinforced by a kindred 
one: the natural resentment of a man who 
does hard physical labor toward the man 
who doesn’t.” Furthermore, the intel- 
lectual does not endear himself to the 
masses by criticizing their tastes, sneering 
at “their devotion to comic books, juke 
boxes, and TV westerns,” despite the fact 
that they are “probably incapable of ab- 
sorbing anything better. . . .” 

Mr. Fischer points out that intellectuals 
are critical not out of orneriness but out 


of duty. “For one of the intellectual’s tra- 
ditional jobs, over the last two thousand 
years, has been to serve as a critic of so 
ciety. He gets paid for making value judg- 
ments — for marking off the good from 
the bad; for insisting that Bach is superior 
to Irving Berlin, no matter what the Tren- 
dex rating says; for putting a finger on the 
stained and shabby spots in the social fab- 
ric; for reminding people that they are liv- 
ing in needless ignorance, sloth, and ugli- 
ness, whether they want to hear this news 
or not. People seldom do — as their treat- 
ment of Jeremiah, Socrates, and Jesus bears 
witness.” 

The intellectual who criticizes society 
annoys the conservative, who likes things 
the way they are. In this country he has 
also had as enemies the radicals, who have 
had their own objections to the existing 
Mr. Fischer labels this 
group Populists, whose “natural habitat is 
west of the Alleghenies.” Their attitude 
took form in the days when the East was 
regarded as the center of wealth and edu- 
cation and the West as its exploited prov- 
ince. The Money Barons emerged from 
Yale and Harvard “not only to rob us 
poor and pious Westerners, but to sneer at 
our poverty and unsophistication while 
they did it.” Since most centers of learn- 
ing were located in the wicked East, “any 
educated man was liable to be suspected of 
being not only a snob but a scoundrel.” 
Mr. Fischer adds in a footnote, “When 
people in these parts said hard words 
about the James boys as they sometimes 
did, they usually meant Will and Henry, 
not Jesse and Frank.” 


social structure. 
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Today conditions have changed. The in- 
tellectual “is beginning to suspect that the 
local culture is neither so hopeless nor so 
inhospitable as he once believed” — “the 
United States has been creating art forms 
— in music, architecture, painting, ballet, 
and literature — which are not so easy to 
dismiss with a highbrow’s sneer.” Thus, 
the myth of the permanent cultural superi- 
ority of Europe is being destroyed. “At the 
same time the demand for intellectuals has 
been rising sharply. It takes brains, of a 
high order and in vast tonnage, to make a 
civilization as complex as ours work at all. 
Only an IQ above 130 can run an analog 
computer, an automated factory, a General 
Electric laboratory, a broadcasting net- 
work, a political organization, or a ballistic 
missile base.” (“The Eisenhower Adminis 
tration employs more professors than the 
”) And finally, 
“For two decades wealth and population 


New Deal ever did. 


have been shifting massively towards the 
West. ... Today it would be hard to find 
a Westerner who considers himself either 
oppressed or snubbed by anybody.” 

Mr. Fischer believes that the new atti- 
tude toward intellectuals is not so much 
the result of alarm over Sputnik as “the 
product of a long process of cultural grow- 
ing up....” He says that “from now on 
it may not be so easy to aim at this country 
the old, taunting question: ‘If you're so 
rich, why aren’t you smart?’ ” 


* > > 
Tue D. H. Lawrence FeLttowsnip 


The University of New Mexico an- 
nounces the awarding of the first annual 
D. H. Lawrence Summer Fellowship, 
with residence at the Lawrence ranch near 
Taos, to Alfred Alvarez, English poet and 
critic. Educated at Oxford University, Mr. 
Alvarez has been a free-lance writer, uni- 


versity lecturer, and broadcaster for the 


BBC Third Programme. In the present 
academic year he has been giving a ses 
sion of the Christian Gauss Seminars in 
Criticism at Princeton, and teaching, with 
Professor R. P. Blackmur, the program in 
creative writing. Mr. Alvarez’ poetry and 
critical essays have been widely published. 
He is at present planning a novel. 
* *. * 

Tue Emiry Crark Batcu Prizes 

The Virginia Ouarterly Review has an 
nounced the winners of the Emily Clark 
3alch Prizes for the short story. First 
prize of $750 was awarded to Helga Sand 
burg for “Witch Chicken,” and two second 
prizes, $250 each, were awarded, one to 
Howard Nemerov for “A Secret Society” 
and one to Elizabeth Gregg Patterson for 
“Evening at Ridgeway.” 

For the coming year these prizes, “made 
possible through the generous bequest of 
Emily Clark Balch to the University of 
Virginia for the purpose of stimulating 
appreciation and creation of American 
literature,” will be offered for poetry. A 
first prize of $500 and two second prizes 
of $250 each will be awarded to the win- 
ning American poets. “No specific length 
is indicated for poems, but since the win 
ning poems will be published in the maga 
zine, it should be apparent that poems of 
great length cannot be considered. No 
poem that has previously appeared in print 
is eligible.” Manuscripts should be ad 
dressed to The Virginia Ouarterly Review, 
One West Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and be plainly marked on the envelope 
“Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest.” The 


closing date is January 1, 1959, 
- * * 


Forp Grants FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


The Ford Foundation recently an- 
nounced that it will spend $4,500,000 on 


several programs to advance international 
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studies and scholarly and cultural ex- 
change in both the United States and 
other nations. 

Out of this, $2,000,000 will be spent on 
the Overseas Development Program that 
includes educational, economic, and social 
development activities in the countries of 
Asia and the Near East. Under this pro- 
gram, grants have been made available to 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, Burma, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Iran and Lebanon. Emphasis of 
the grants has been laid on the improve- 
ment of higher education, 

The remaining $2,500,000 has been set 
aside for the foundation’s three foreign 
and international programs: The Interna- 
tional Affairs Program, the International 
Training and Research Program, and In- 
ternational Legal Studies. 

(The Asian Student, Vol. 6, 
April 29, 1958). 


No. 32, 


* 
New JourNALs 


Such a valuable service for literary schol- 
ars is being performed by Adstracts of 
English Studies that we must hasten to 
give this new publication the support it 
needs and deserves. Published twelve times 
a year at Boulder, Colorado, AES has as its 
staff Lewis Sawin, editor; George Hen- 
drick, associate editor; Wallace Donald, 
Burke Shipley, Charles Nilon, and Charles 
Tate, contributing editors. “The aim of 
Abstracts of English Studies is to provide 
a means by which scholars, teachers, and 
students of English and American litera- 
ture and the English language may keep 
abreast of the current periodical literature 
in the field. Each issue of AES, each 
month, will contain summaries of all rele- 
vant articles in recently issued periodicals.” 
In fulfilling this ambitious aim AES has 
the help of nearly fifty contributors, each 
of whom presumably is responsible for 
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abstracting particular journals. The num- 
ber at hand, for March, reveals that about 
forty periodicals have been examined, their 
pertinent articles abstracted and cross- 
indexed by subject. Altogether one hun 
dred scholarly, critical, and high quality 
general circulation magazines, published 
here, in Canada, Britain, France, Holland, 
and Germany, are being abstracted, and 
soon other European and Asian journals 
will be added to give a comprehensive 
international coverage. The subscription 
cost of $4.00 per year seems extremely 
modest in view of the time the service will 
save, especially for librarians and scholars. 

Victorian Studies, with its gray cover 
and decorative initial V “adapted from 
the crest of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert,” is a handsome journal. It is pub- 
lished quarterly at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; susbcriptions are 
five dollars or thirty-five shillings per year. 
In the first number, September, 1957, the 


editors announced that its distinguishing 
features were to be: “concentration on the 


English culture of a particular age; and 
openness to critical and scholarly studies 
from all the relevant disciplines.” Typi 
cal essays are “Shaw as a Victorian,” by 
Howard Mumford Jones, “‘Punch’ on 
Slavery and Civil War in America 1841] 
1865,” by Oscar Maurer, and “High Vic- 
torian Gothic,” by Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock. Over twenty-five pages of reviews of 
books, British and American, with copy 
right dates back to 1956, appear in each of 
The annual Vic 
torian Bibliography, sponsored by the Vic- 
torian Group of the Modern Language 
Association, will hereafter appear in the 
journal. And in 1959, in collaboration with 


the first two numbers. 


the Darwin Anniversary Committee, V ic- 
torian Studies will publish a special num- 
ber on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Origin of Species. 
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The Literary Review, edited by Clar- 
ence R. Decker and Charles Angoff, made 
its first appearance with the Autumn, 
1957, number. The quarterly is published 
by Fairleigh Dickinson University at Tea- 
neck, New Jersey; the subscription rate 1s 
$4.00 per 


Notes” in the first issue are statements of 


year. Among the “Editorial 
interest to both readers and writers: “The 
Literary Review is an internationally cir- 
culated medium of publication for con- 
temporary writing in the field of belles 
lettres.” “Poetry, fiction , sketches, 
plays, imaginative essays concerning liter- 
ature —all are welcome and the 
journal “stresses creative rather than criti- 
cal writing.” Noting that several hundred 
unsolicited manuscripts have been received 
since the first announcement of the pro- 
jected journal, the editors cite this flood as 
an illustration of “the urgent need to pro- 
vide more and better literary magazines 
that pay their contributors . "and say 
that, of course, such magazines must be 
subsidized. Since most art and scholarship 
are subsidized — “why not creative writ- 
ing, which from time immemorial has 
been the richest and most significant ex- 
pression of the human spirit.” In_ this 
number, several pieces by and about Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams form the first in “a 
projected series of appreciations of signi- 
Besides 
this feature, the issue contains three short 


cant contemporary writers. 


stories and a number of poems. (Although 
editors express the intention of being “hos- 
pitable to young writers of promise,” the 
first two numbers contain few, if any, pre- 
viously unpublished writers. Rather slight 
essays from such people as Richard Eber- 
hart, Kenneth Burke, and Alfred Kreym- 
borg add the lustre of name-writers to the 


content pages. ) 


A Mopern Poetry WEEK 


The last essay in The Literary Review, 
Winter, 1958, is “The Uses of Poetry” by 
Lawrence Lipton. He says that the more 
serious uses of poetry “are definable . . . in 
four main categories: poetry as a private, 
psychological therapy; a psycho-social ther- 
apy; a political philosophy, i.c. a theory of 
history; and a mythos, i.e. a theory of 
man’s origin and destiny and his place in 
the universe, which can be either religious 
or scientific or an attempted synthesis of 
both.” He concludes his provocative thesis: 
“perhaps, as poetry once more finds its 
proper function in society as a living, 
spoken art, the present interest in tech- 
niques and explications will diminish to 
something like their proper proportions, 
and there will be room in criticism once 
more for considerations of use and pur- 
pose.” 

From Wayne State University comes 
news of the kind of endeavor likely to 
promote the “proper function” of poetry. 
Modern Poetry Week at Wayne was held 
from April 29 to May 2. Sponsored by the 
Theodore Miles Modern Poetry Room 
Committee, with the cooperation of the 
English department and the library, the 
program included the reading of their 
own poetry by students and faculty as well 
as by the visiting poets, Elder Olson, 
Donald Hall, Anthony Hecht, and James 
Wright; the reading of modern French, 


Italian, and Spanish poetry in the original 
and in translation; and informal discus- 
sions of poetry by the participants. In 
addition, the library displayed books and 
manuscripts of contemporary poetry from 
the Miles Poetry Room Collection. 


. . * 
“THe Un-ancry Younc MEN” 


Encounter, January, 1958, contains Les- 
lie Fiedler’s essay, “The Un-Angry Young 
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Men: America’s Post-War Generation.” In 
it Mr. Fiedler finds fault with the new 
generation of writers in America both be- 
cause it is so much like his own and the 
preceding generation and because it is so 
different from them. The younger writers 
imitate those of the 1920s and the °30s or 
in other ways live off them: “The young 
who should be hard at work, fatuously but 
profitably attacking us, spend a good deal 
of their time discreetly amending, expand- 
ing, analysing, and dissecting — when they 
are not simply cribbing from us.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fiedler, “the relationship of the 
new young to the generations just before 
them is that of pupil to teacher,” a rela- 
tionship he finds unwholesome. 

The literature of the '30s was “based on 
violence and postulated on the expectation 
of failure.” The pity of it all for the young 
generation, Mr. Fiedler seems to imply, is 
that now when labor and racial strife have 
somewhat subsided and there is compara- 
tive peace abroad and prosperity at home 
— there is nothing to write about. 

In comparison to their American coun- 
terparts, Britain’s Angry Young Men do 
have something to say. They are in whole- 
some rebellion against not only another 
generation but against a class; they are 
defining themselves “against the ideal of 
‘Bloomsbury,’ which is to say, against a 
blend of homosexual sensibility, upper- 
class aloofness, liberal politics, and avant- 
garde literary devices.” 

It is when Mr. Fiedler gets down to 
special cases that one feels he is presenting 
a distorted picture to our British cousins. 
He says, “The Angry Young Men of 
Britain have managed, whatever their 
shortcomings, to project themselves and 


their dilemma in such figures as Kingsley 
Amis’s Lucky Jim; for the nearest equiva- 
lent our new young must look to a middle- 
aged New Yorker regular, J. D. Salinger.” 
He cites a Nation symposium which re- 
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ported that the one novel college students 
“feel is truly theirs is Salinger’s Catcher in 
the Rye.” Mr. Fiedler continues: “Yet 
whatever the merit of Salinger’s novel as 
a work of art or of Holden as an arche- 
typal figure, the disturbing fact is that he 
is the creation of a man past thirty-five...” 
The fact is that Salinger was born in 1919 
and Amis in 1922 — does a difference of 
three years justify labeling Amis “young” 
and Salinger “middle-aged”? Furthermore 
Catcher was published in 1945 when Salin- 
ger was twenty six — having worked on it 
for ten years, he must have begun it at the 
age of sixteen — while Lucky Jim came 
out in 1954 when Amis was thirty-two and 
a lot closer to middle-age than Holden’s 
creator. Perhaps the chief difference then 
is that our young writers got angry a lot 
earlier and younger than their British con- 
temporaries. And perhaps what they got 
angry at—in Salinger, adult bungling 
and hypocrisy which, after all, was res- 
sponsible for much of the violence and 
failure of the preceding generation — has 
more importance for more of our young 
generation than the shortcomings of 
Bloomsbury will ever have for the British 
young. 

To redress the balance, four pages of the 
April Encounter are given to letters of 
reply to Mr. Fiedler. Happily some of the 
British, like Stuart M. Hall, have been 
quick to defend American culture and 
point out the errors of fact and proportion 
in the Fiedler essay. Another Englishman, 
Charles Fried, takes exception to its tone: 
“Perhaps everything he said was true, but 
the viciousness and contempt with which 
he relegated scores of intelligent human be- 
ings and masses of hard work each to their 
various epigrams casts a highly malodor- 
ous aura about the observer himself.” 
Roger Longrigg, London, points out that a 
writer may have other motives and topics 
than his indignation with the state of 
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things: “It may also be his delight with 
the world, his discovery of love, his per- 
ception of natural beauty, his sense of the 
power of religion, or any other affirmative 
feeling. And if indignation, it may profit- 
ably be personal and local — indignation 
with his father or his schoolmaster or 
his own weaknesses.” And finally Carol 
Walter, a representative of the new genera- 
tion in America, speaks: “Fiedler’s genera- 
tion has never admitted their responsiblity 
for the natural, logical results of their 
ideas; worse still, they never contemplate 
them. Perhaps today’s young intel- 
lectuals here in America see all this. Per- 
haps we try to have constructive attitudes 
towards society, to see what is good, what 
can be changed for the better, and more 
important . . . what change can only result 
in worse evil... . We have stopped insist- 
ing on Utopia. Why should we create our 
own radicalism if we see the futility, the 
This is 


what frustrates Mr. Fiedler: we find his 


distortion of past radicalism? 


sort of youth obsolete.” 
* * 


THe Wren ScuHovars IN 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Lawrence A. Wien of New York City 
has given an endowment for the support 
of “a far-reaching program in American 
studies, designed to bring some of the 
most brilliant college students in the free 
world to Brandeis University for one or 
two years of undergraduate study in the 
liberal arts and of scholarly inquiry into 
American patterns. The program 
will begin with thirty-five foreign students 
in 1958 and will expand to include one 
hundred by 1960. A grant of $3,000 will 
be awarded to each student accepted for 
the program. 

Special seminars in American studies, 


United States history, sociology, literature, 
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and politics, will be offered. In addition to 
course work, the program will include ex- 
tensive field studies of the workings of 
government, the operation of mass com- 
munications media, forms of cultural ex- 
pression, as well as of commercial and 
industrial operations. 

Eventually the one hundred Wien Schol- 
ars, chosen from fifty nations, will have on 
the Brandeis campus their own Inter- 
national Center, a place for residence, 
study, and recreation, with facilities per- 
mitting them to entertair. and thus extend 
their cosmopolitan influence through the 
student body as a whole. 

(Intercollegiate Press Bulletins, Vol. 22, 

31, April 7, 1958). 


“Tue FRONTIERS OF THE 
Human ConpIrTION” 


In this era of crisis, among the loud de- 
mands for more scientific education there 
are some quiet voices to remind us that 
science isn’t everything and, in fact, may 
be the end of everything. Such a voice 
is that of Max Lerner in “The Frontiers 
of the Human Condition” (The American 
Scholar, Winter, 1957-58). 

Mr. Lerner says: “we are in the habit of 
treating the main areas of knowledge and 
effort — the humanities, the sciences, the 
social sciences, the creative arts —as if they 
were autonomous. We forget that they 


have in common their convergence on man 
and the human condition. They are pur- 
sued by man, they are about man, and — if 
knowledge is intended to have some pur- 
pose —they are meant for man to serve 
his purposes. . . . 

“One of the common fallacies of intel- 


lectual effort and research in our time is 
the belief that whatever is ‘new’ or ‘on 
the frontier’ must therefore be better, 


more profound or more exciting than what 
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is traditional. . . .” In our day, he says, 
physics has been given a special niche as a 
frontier science, and he thinks that fash- 
ions in learning reveal a great deal about 
a culture. 

“If we ask what were the characteristic 
fields of intellectual effort for the Greeks, 
the answer probably is that they were the 
sciences of order (mathematics, logic), the 
life sciences, the cultivation of wisdom (in 
philosophy and tragedy and the theory of 
statecraft), and the discipline of education 
itself (paideia). If we take the leap of cen- 
turies and oceans and ask what are the 
characteristic fields of intellectual effort for 
American culture, the answer probably is 
physics (in its engineering but also re- 
cently its theoretical phases), economics 
(especially business organization), and the 
study and treatment of the personality (in- 
cluding psychology, psychoanalysis and the 
novel). Thus it is the mastery of the en- 
vironment, the pursuit of higher living 
standards and profits, and the exploration 
of what Niebuhr calls ‘the self and its 
dramas’ that form the crucial intellectual 
concerns of our culture and time.” 

It is the task of the universities not 
merely to reflect the values, as is inevita- 
ble, but to be critical of them and of their 
underlying assumptions. And on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge it is not the innovation 
itself which is so important, but how it is 
assimilated to human needs and what are 
“the direction and the implications of the 
energies of scholarship it releases.” 

Mr. Lerner is much concerned over two 
of the “tides now moving”: the “frag- 
mentizing of knowledge” and “the im- 
balance that has resulted in the human 
situation because of the startling accom- 
plishments of the technicians under the 
spur of profits and war.” He suggests 
that in science “we have already learned 
enough to keep our civilization going for 


decades or perhaps for centuries to come”; 
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that “The new frontiers to be opened are 
no longer in science but (to risk a play on 
words) in conscience, no longer in technics 
but in the arts that give meaning to them 
and in the wisdoms that give direction to 
them... .” 

“What is needed is a new release of 
man’s imagination in the spirit of a 
Renaissance for our own time, in terms of 
our own energies and needs. Since science 
and technics have already accomplished so 
much, since . . . they are already ‘satu- 
rated,’ the new release must be toward the 
human situation itself — to the defining of 
values and implications, to the extension 
of human possibility in the arts of living 
and creating rather than of consuming and 
destroying. . . .” 

In assessing the requirements of this 
task, Mr. Lerner says, “. . . I can discern 
three main emphases. . . . One, in an era 
of fragmentation, is the need for seeing 
and making wholes out of our construc- 
tions. .. . The second emphasis must be 
that of achieving what James Harvey 
Robinson long ago called ‘the humanizing 
of knowledge.’ . . . The task of the hu- 
manizing of knowledge . . . is not that of 
popularizing it, but of bringing out its 
human connection. . . . This leads in turn 
to the third emphasis. If we are to talk 
of the frontiers of knowledge, then the ex- 
ploration that the new frontiersman must 
undertake is a kind of Journey into the 
Interior. . . . 

“What will such a Journey into the In- 
terior have to explore? . . . The human 
personality has become desensitized by ex- 
posure to mounting violence, brutality, de- 
ployment and manipulation of men: thus 
the first thing we must cultivate is sensi- 
bility. The human personality has become 
strait-jacketed by the conformists, has lost 
itself and its uniqueness in the mass: thus 
we must rediscover identity. The human 
personality has come to worship externals 





and to measure value in terms of them: 
thus we must develop the sense of inward- 
ness, the daring to plunge into the depths 
of one’s own being, and thereby find new 
meaning in the mantle of the earth, the 
tent of the heavens, the beauty of the 
senses, perhaps even the idea of God. Fi- 
nally, the human personality has become 
atomized and alienated and has lost its 
links of common purpose with other per- 
sonalities: thus we must re-establish con- 
nection between man and other men in 
units of living and thinking that are genu- 
ine communities, whose members are part 
of each other not in the sense of standard- 
ized parts but in that of caring and fight- 
ing for the same values. 

“Emerson once issued a call for a ‘self- 
reliant’ American scholar, and defined the 


scholar as ‘man thinking.’ We are still in 
need of self-reliance, but even more of 
awareness. The scholar is man taking 
thought — of his own situation, of his sen- 
sibilities, of his identity, of his connection 
with others. . . . The function of the 
thinker in the years ahead will no longer 
be primarily to transmit or conserve the 
heritage of scholarship, or to transform 
society by revolutionary change, but to 
stretch farther and even farther the fron- 
tiers of the human condition.” 

(Max Lerner is Professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis University and a 
daily columnist for the New York Post. 
His recent book, America as a Civilization, 
Simon and Schuster, has been widely 
praised.) 








